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Editorial. 


NE of the European hospital stories throws light on 
the doctrine of the atonement. A soldier who had 
to undergo amputation was so weak that the 
surgeon hesitated, and exclaimed, “‘If we could 
only put blood into him!” “If that is all you 

need,’’ said a soldier in the next bed, “‘here am I.”’ The 
hospital staff, after the success of the transfusion, collected 
a hundred dollars, because they knew the soldier was 
poor, and with thanks for his service offered him the 
testimonial. The reply needs no translating: ‘‘Allons 
donc! Je donne mon sang; je ne le vends pas!’ If the 
doctrine of the atonement had been based on no other 
principle than this, it would never have been disputed. 
Perhaps in opposing the bargain idea, by which stiff jus- 
tice was appeased by one person’s assuming penalty, we 
have sometimes forgotten the natural idea, by which men 
can share, and so lessen, the sufferings of others. When 
blame is taken out, it is a very simple matter to believe 
that Jesus gave his blood to save mankind. But he gave 
it; he did not sell it. 


Mr. Firkins, in his brilliant Life of Emerson, touches 
the fact about organization which Emerson and others 
since his time overlooked. Emerson, in his Journal, noted 
that he said to the divinity-school youths: “A preacher 
should be a poet smit with love of the harmonies of moral 
nature;—and yet look at the Unitarian Association, and 
see if its aspect is poetic. They all smiled, No. A 
minister is nowadays plainest prose, the prose of prose.” 
The biographer rightly calls the question unfair, “as if 
the organizations of poets should be rhapsodic any more 
than the organizations of vine-growers should be bac- 
chanalian!’’ An individual must concede to any organi- 
zation a dispensation for lack of what as an individual 
he holds most precious. Each has the defects of its 
qualities, and the qualities of each are necessary for its 


helpfulness to the other. 
at 


It was a Chinese augur in the seventh century before 
Christ who, according to Prof. Giles, said: ‘Natural 
phenomena do not bring with them either good fortune 
or bad fortune. ‘These are brought about by men them- 
selves.” ‘The saying sounds very modern, but, what is 


- more remarkable, the need of it is just as modern. After 


all the knowledge of the world and the course of events, 
all the dissemination of scientific principles, there are still 
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as many people as ever, apparently, who assume that 
what happens to men is the disposition of a higher power. 
If the truth could be told when people indict Providence 
with their sorrows, it would go further than all the labored 
explanations to clear the matter. If doctors could tell 
all they know of the reason for early death, for pain, for 
disease; if the minister could say candidly, ‘ “This man was 
taken away not by God’s will, but by his neglect of the 
elementary laws of God’s care, by his dissipation or self- 
indulgence”’; if friends could answer the agonizing ques- 
tions of mourners by showing the answers of heredity 
and environment—religion would be spared a good many 
questions which its answers do not meet. Then the 
field of religion would be cleared for an unassailable faith. 


wt 


He was a discerning judge of human nature and a 
wise counsellor, the French man of letters who, over a 
quarter of a century ago, said that to know one’s own 
faults well was to be an extraordinary man, but to wish 
to suppress them was to be a fool. He thought that im- 
perfections were not an obstacle to righteous living. 
He even said that a good little fault, of which one knew 
the strength and weakness, might be made an excellent 
counsellor. On the same principle by which Dr. Holmes 
declared that to live long one should have an incurable 
disease, this witty physician of the soul believed that 
what we call sins, and lament as though our imperfection 
were our undoing, may keep us more watchful of our 
moral health and more constantly on guard against its 
enemies. ‘The sense of sin, which has for so long been a 
theological asset and a human terror, may therefore be 
reduced to serviceable proportions. It is not a proof that 
human nature is blighted at the core, but a manifestation 
of its redeeming force. Without it who would mend his 
ways or mind his steps? [If it is indulged, it may grow 
morbid and therefore poisonous, but utilized it may be 
a guide and deliverer. 

wd 


A curious indication of the estimate that is put on 
sermons and preaching is the anxiety of everybody 
who speaks or writes, even preachers themselves, to 
avoid being supposed to preach. ‘‘I am not preaching,” 
a speaker insists, as though preaching were ridiculous. 
Having said this, he goes on to preach. Sometimes lay- 
men are preferred to ministers on public occasions on 
the supposition that they will not preach. Almost in- 
variably they do preach, and in most cases the only 
difference between their preaching and that of ministers 
is that it is not as well done, and is generally terminally 
deficient. While it is the fashion to decry sermons, 
novels and editorials and magazine articles and speeches 
have nothing so clear about them as the sermon in them. 
The appeal of man to man for better things is the best 
part of human discourse. Preaching is as natural as 
walking. Because so much of it has been nothing else, 
and has been awkward and uninteresting, is the reason 
for the bad name it has. ‘To show respect for it, and to 
keep it respectable, is more creditable than to be ashamed 
of preaching. Even its foolishness, sometimes, is more 
worth while than the superiority of those who do nothing 
but sit in the seat of the scornful. 


wt 


A BAFFLING problem in human nature is the combina- 
tion in one person of fine character with evil advocacies. 
What makes intercourse between friends perilous and 
painful is the constant liability to fall into a discussion 
which will involve extenuating the unpardonable sins of 
life, on the one hand, and in meeting the complicity of 
good people with them, on the other. A division of 
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opinion which leaves one side standing for the indefensible 
things of life, things of murder, lying, stealing, and 
betrayal of trust, leads either to hopeless alienation or 
embarrassing avoidance. The explanation of such con- 
dition is the tendency of loyalty to be blinded in devotion. 
It will palliate, excuse, and even defend, in the cause it 
approves what it would repel with horror and detesta- 
tion in any other connection. It goes further than the 
natural limit of loyalty, the belief that wrong charged is 
falsely charged. It does not deny deeds of darkness; 
it defends them, and justifies them, and even praises 
them. Ruthlessness is courage, dishonor is astuteness, 
stealing is smartness, and worse things are necessities. 
There is a moral color-blindness which affection and 
loyalty breed. ‘They obsess every sense and judgment. 
They twist everything out of perspective. A better 
loyalty is to choose the main things and be true to them, 
bringing every devotion into subjection to the central 
devotion, and saying to each fond cause, “I could not 
love thee, dear, so much, loved I not honor more.” 


Wisdom and Her Children. 


This editorial is not to be an old sermon revived, nor 
a new one adapted to present needs, and yet it will have 
texts drawn from ancient scriptures. They will be 
used to reinforce the statement that some of the noblest 
discoveries made by the most enlightened members of 
our race are entirely overlooked and neglected by the 
creed-makers. Moreover, they justify the assertion 
that in the realm of spiritual experiences statements as 
definite and accurate as any of the wonderful revela- 
tions of modern science were made by men of spiritual 
vision, received by a few elect men and women, and by 
the multitude and the hierarchies overlooked and for- 
gotten. 

From among these great glimpses of a spiritual science 
let us select three: the fourth chapter of the Proverbs; 
from the Apocrypha the Wisdom of Solomon, especially 
the seventh chapter; and the first chapter of the Fourth 
Gospel. From these and many other passages in the Old 
and New Testaments the underlying truth shines out like 
veins of gold in reefs of quartz. What, then, is this 
wonderful fact so slowly revealed, and how does it corre- 
spond to the revelations of modern science in the world 
of the senses? 

If we translate the ancient sayings into our modern 
forms of speech the story will read somewhat in this fashion. 
According to the statement in the book of Proverbs, in 
the beginning of our visible universe there existed in- 
finite energy manifesting itself as the Divine wisdom. 
It was the first of the creations of Jehovah coming before 
his works of old. This wisdom is personified, and when 
our worlds come into existence is represented in Noyes’s 
translation as saying,— 

‘Then was I by Him as a master builder; 
I was his delight day by day, 
Exulting continually in his presence; 
Exulting in the habitable parts of his earth, 
And my delight was with the sons of men.” 

In the Wisdom of Solomon several chapters are de- 
voted to eloquent and beautiful descriptions of the 
nature and working of this subtle essence; out of them 
let us select one that brings it near to our human interest: 
“She is the breath of the power of God, and a pure in- 
fluence flowing from the glory of the Almighty; . . 
she is the brightness of the everlasting light, the un- 
spotted mirror of the power of God, and the image of 
his goodness: . . . and in all ages entering into holy | souls, 
she maketh of them friends of God, and prophets.” In 


this last statement the incarnation of the Divine wisdom a 
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is asserted, making of holy souls friends of God, and 
_ prophets. 7. 


We have now set before us, first, a universe impreg- 
nated with the Divine intelligence; then, secondly, we 
have human nature uplifted and glorified by inclusion 


of this glorious essence of divinity. This leads up to 


another statement, much misunderstood, but funda- 
mental in all the creeds of Christendom. In the proem 
to the Fourth Gospel the statement is carried one step 
further, and an individual is mentioned as an example 
of this incarnation. The wisdom was made flesh, and 
dwelt among us, full of grace and truth. ‘The statement 
is almost identical in form with that made in the eighth 
chapter of Proverbs, and carries with it no doctrine of 
divinity that does not include all holy souls that by its 
presence are made “friends of God, and prophets.” 

The object of this discussion is not to edify by an 
assertion of the divinity of human nature, which is the 
foundation of our Unitarian faith, but rather to bring 
out the kinship between modern science and the right 
interpretation of spiritual phenomena. Light, heat, and 
electricity are no more real and explicable than truth, 
honor, justice, and love. Vibrations in what, for lack 
of further knowledge, we call the ether give us a set of 
physical phenomena; similar vibrations in what we may 
call the spiritual ether give us the deliverances of mind, 
heart, conscience, and all spiritual, ethical, and esthetic 
values. 

If a human soul well trained and fully developed should 
be transported to any realm of being anywhere in the 
spacious universe, it would find there different customs, 
different modes of expression, and different physical forms; 
but the principles out of which rules of conduct and 
mutual good-will would have been evolved would be identi- 
cal with those which out of the mystery of the Godhead 
flow into our little world and every-day life. 

“Every good gift and every perfect gift is from above, 
and cometh down from the Father of lights, with whom 
is no variableness, neither shadow of turning.’ As 
the sunlight that falls upon the planet Neptune is 
the same as that that visits our little earth, so is the light 
of wisdom the same in all worlds and all living creatures. 

G. B. 


Booker Washington. 


The life of Booker Washington, just ended, is one of 
the most remarkable in American history. ‘“‘He was,” 
as Mr. Roosevelt has said, “one of the most distinguished 
citizens of the United States, a man who rendered greater 
service to his own race than had been rendered by any 
one else, and who in so doing rendered great service to 
the whole country.’ A little town in Alabama of not 
much more than three thousand inhabitants became by 
virtue of the extraordinary achievement of his genius the 
seat of the most significant and remarkable educational 
enterprise of our time. From small beginnings under 
circumstances of the greatest difficulty and discourage- 
ment the Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Institute 
has in little over thirty years grown to a place among 
the great educational centres of the country. It has 
an endowment of nearly a million and a half dollars, and 
possesses property worth about one million one hundred 
and eighteen thousand dollars, consisting of 2,345 acres 
and 100 buildings. It has an academic department with 
a seven. years’ course; forty different industries are 
taught, and 1,500 students are enrolled; the teachers, 
167 in number, are all Negroes. 

This work is familiar to Unitarian churches, for among 
them Mr. Washington was well known, and his presenta- 
tion of his cause always met with generous response, 
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but more than this vast accomplishment was the person- 
ality of which it was the product. He possessed powers 
that belong to great oratory,—powers of expression, 
powers of thought, and powers of eloquence. He swayed 
audiences, never condescending to those beneath his level, 
and always speaking with a dignity and mastery which 
fitted his message to the most exacting occasions. What 
he said to two thousand Negroes would have been ap- 
propriate to an academic hearing. He had one great 
idea, and he made his whole effort subordinate to that 
idea. He founded his expectation of the progress of his 
race on the primacy of the ability to do the things which 
are first required in a community. He concentrated his 
efforts on industrial education, not because he limited 
ambition to this department, but because he considered 
it the base of the pyramid whose apex was the higher 
education, and because he deemed such concentration 
indispensable to the success of his cause. His thesis was 
that the Negro would rise to self-respect and freedom by 
proving his worth. He taught that to get to the top of 
a ladder one must mount step by step. His gospel was 
not acceptable to those who thought that if they got 
hold of the right end of the ladder when it lay on the 
ground it would lift them wherever they wanted to ascend. 
He proved his case, and, though not all his own people were 
convinced, the common sense of North and South was 
with him. He believed that the future of the colored 
people was.in the South, and his aim was to help them 
to be successful there. 

Of his doctrine he himself was the best proof. Other 
men, many of them, have found in American freedom the 
opportunity to rise from the lowest and least advantageous 
beginnings to high station and usefulness. They have 
been as poor and ignorant and friendless as he was, but 
they lacked one disadvantage which made his prospect 
more hopeless than theirs. They were white. They 
did not have racial discrimination to contend with. The 
ladder up which they had painfully to climb was placed 
on higher ground than his. The rise of Booker Washing- 
ton has therefore some characteristics which make his 
story the most inspiring in American biography. At 
thirteen he managed to travel five hundred miles to 
Hampton. On the way he slept under a wooden side- 
walk in Richmond. When he went to bed at Hampton, 
he did not know how. After he graduated, Gen. Arm- 
strong said that if Hampton had done no more than train 
Booker Washington it would have justified its existence. 
After his death a committee of Southern ministers declared 
him the greatest and most useful man ever produced in 
the history of his race. 

The highest use of remembrance in such a great career 
is to realize the national principle which made it pos- 
sible. Freedom of opportunity, the fundamental idea 
of independence in which the nation was founded, for 
which it was vindicated through civil war, and which. 
is its proudest destiny, has many limitations yet to be 
overcome. It is shamefully dishonored and denied. 
But to the wonderful extent of its realization the life 
of Booker Washington is the most striking witness. 
If freedom from slavery, whose shackles were worse for 
the country than for the colored race, had done nothing 
else than give us Booker Washington, the price paid 
for it would be justified. There are still people, and 
they are not in the South, who think, or think they 
think, that slavery now would be better than some of 
the conditions they deplore among colored people. 
They doubt if the war and what it brought was not alla 
mistake. They say that Negroes were better off before 
the war which freed them than they are now, but they 
look at the wrong place. Civilization itself would 
seem of doubtful gain if we looked in some directions. 
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A ton of residues yields only a fraction of a gram of ra- 
dium compound. We count worth not by the weight 
of the slag, but by the value of the product. In himseJf 
and in the powers he has developed in the colored race 
this man is a standing proof of the value of the highest 
independence for the lowest man. He bore witness, and 
brought witness, which places the fact of progress above 
question. When it is denied (as it will be), when it 
has to be re-won (as in many ways it has continually to 
be re-won), the life and work of Booker Washington will 
make irresistible persuasion. D. 


American Cnitarian Association. 


Campaigning in Colorado. 


The opening of a new church year found our churches 
in four important cities in Colorado without ministers. 
The President of the Association asked me to go out and 
lend a hand. He promised me the temporary aid of 
some of the ministers who would be returning from the 
San Francisco Conference, and added that Mr. Howe, 
our Assistant Secretary, would also stop over to help on 
the business end of things. With the general commission 
to do what I could for our churches and our cause, I 
started. 

The first occurrence of importance was in Colorado 
Springs, at 11.40 P.M., Friday, September 3, when Dr. 
Samuel M. Crothers stepped from the Denver & 
Rio Grande train. Mr. Howe and I had been busily 
engaged for several days getting out window-cards, 
writing copy for the newspapers, and designing a bulletin- 
board for the church lawn. ‘The church trustees had 
allowed that perhaps three week-night meetings could 
be held without a slump, but I took the responsibility of 
announcing meetings every night for a week. 

We began Sunday, September 5, with an attendance 
of 200. Monday night it was 135, Tuesday 75. Was 
the local committee right and were we to end in disaster? 
Wednesday we had 150, Thursday 175, and from that 
time on there was no question of our success. L 

On Friday I left to prepare the ground for similar 
meetings in Greeley, Fort Collins, and Denver, and by 
Monday, telegrams and special delivery letters begging 
for more meetings at Colorado Springs began to flow 
in.. In all we held fifteen meetings there. It was no 
easy doctrine that was proclaimed. It was stiff preach- 
ing, mostly puritanic in character, with here and there a 
plea for the sweetness, light, and dash of the cavalier 
spirit. 

The generosity and good-nature of our chief cam- 
paigner, Dr. Crothers, was unbounded. He arrived in 
Greeley dusty and tired “at 12.15 p.m. It was just a bite 
‘to eat and a brush before he was to address the 500 
students at the high school on ‘“‘The Use of Literature.” 
That evening there was a sermon in the Congregational 
church, for the Unitarian house was not large enough 
to meet the demands. The next morning at ten 
he gave a lecture at the Teachers College before 1,200 
students. At one-he met the class in Shakespearean 
literature in the high school, and at eight there was 
another sermon in the Congregational church. 

Thirty-four meetings were arranged in five important 
Colorado cities covering somewhat over two weeks in 
time. ‘Twenty-two of these were addressed by Dr. 
Crothers. Messrs. Vail, Snow, Smith of Chicago, Boyn- 
ton, Prof. Spencer, and I helped out. The weather was 
perfect and every meeting was held on schedule time. 
The interest increased as we went on and the last week 
was decidedly the best. The total attendance I esti- 
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mated as 5,335. The newspapers were a great help. 
They published all that was given them and made 
generous reports of sermons and lectures. There was 
nothing cheap, no playing to the galleries, not an in- 
sincere word. Our principles were simply, nobly, and 
adequately presented. 

Now for a word about the churches and the religious 
outlook in the State. To be a working Unitarian in 
Colorado is an experience quite different from lying on 
a feather-bed. All the pull of social, religious, and educa- 
tional life is against us. ‘The dominant public sentiment 
about religion is most reactionary, and an immense 
amount of work is apparently being carried on to keep 
the State in the straight orthodox way. 

On a short railway journey recently I was approached 
by three different strangers, and the purpose of each was 
to persuade me of the truth of orthodoxy. One of these 
men, who announced himself as minister of a Presby- 
terian church in Denver, said he considered the life of 
Charles W. Eliot as one of the “‘monumental failures 
of the age’’ because he set forth “atheistic’’ doctrines. 
He called the Colorado director of The Alliance (a woman 
of the best standing and character, who gives her life 
to promote the higher educational and social welfare 
of the State) “‘that little infidel who goes about speaking 
to groups of atheists” (these are The Alliance branches). 
He declared that the president of one of the important 
institutions of learning, a man of marked success in his 
profession, is to be deprived of his position because 
he is a Unitarian. Nauseating as such talk is, it repre- 
sents a large and active sentiment in this State. The 
work of the Unitarians is hard, but it never was so much 
worth while as now, for the intense orthodox reaction 
makes the Unitarian churches the only agents for the 
expression of ‘those principles of thought and conduct 
which are vital to the higher life of a republic. 

Dr. Utter has been settled in our Denver church 
nearly twenty years. It is impossible for him to reach 
in his activities much beyond his own great city. Mr. 
Maxwell, formerly of Houston, is now preaching in 
Pueblo, and I have been carrying on the work in Colorado 
Springs, with frequent visits to Greeley, Fort Collins, 
and Pueblo for nearly three months. At Greeley, lay 
services are conducted each Sunday, and last Sunday 
President Lory of the State Agricultural College preached 
for the congregation. In Fort Collins, a Sunday-school, 
of which President Lory is superintendent, is now in its 
second year, and lay services have been started by a 
college professor. [he church has been all this time 
without a minister. ‘The Alliances in Colorado are taking 
on new activity under the leadership of Mrs. Lory. . 

Colorado is no longer in any sense the frontier. For 
all the purpose of human beings, as regards home and 
happiness, it is a veritable paradise. Nature has been 
overgenerous. ‘There isa section in the north where agri- 
culture is carried on under scientific irrigation, and the 
luxuriant beauty and fertility of this stretch of alluvial 
plains, with the snow-capped range rising into the blue 
sky, is beyond compare. ‘The crops of sugar-beets, 
alfalfa, and potatoes are enormous. The great herds 
of cattle and sheep testify to a successful industry. 
The mines are of untold extent and richness. Great 
belts of coal lie untouched under vast areas of the State. 
The climate is so wholesome that thousands come here 
for health. Fine, clean, attractive cities peopled almost 
wholly with Anglo-Saxons have grown up. Five impor- 
tant colleges with beautiful surroundings and troops 
of promising boys and girls are well established. Every- 
where I have been in the State, the people are proud of 
their public-school system. There is an unusual pro- 
portion of able men in all the professions and industries. 
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Many of them have made their homes here because of 


the delicate health of some member of the family. It is 
_a happy, healthy, joyous place in which to live. 
Nor is it a question of freedom for this people. The 


4 real question is—how shall these young men and women 
use their freedom? Shall life be led in careless ways, 
or shall it develop into efficiency and strength of character ? 
4 Here our churches can be of great service. We should 
not be content with their present condition. We must 
produce competent leaders for these churches. The 
saving of fine human material to virtue and usefulness 
depends upon it. 
WILLIAM CHANNING BRown, 
Field Secretary. 


CoLoRADO SPRINGS, COL. 


Current Copics. 


A NOTABLE attempt to deal with the commercial needs 
of the country in the period of reconstruction which will 
follow the cessation of hostilities in Europe is the forma- 
tion of a corporation with a capital of $50,000,000 which 
will undertake the task of developing foreign markets 
for American products under the new conditions of supply 
and demand. ‘The association includes the names of 
some of the most enterprising and most powerful finan- 
ciers of New York. The founders of the enterprise aim 
to accomplish through private initiative the results which 
governmental agencies have failed to produce in the past, 
and to take a leading part in the movement to safeguard 
legitimate American interests against the unsettling 
and disturbing effects of the international conditions 
of trade which will follow the great conflict. The pre- 
liminary plans of the activities of this group of cap- 
tains of commerce have attracted widespread attention 
as an indication of the thorough appreciation of the 
necessity for aggressive action if American commerce is 
to have its share in the large opportunities in overseas 
markets which the future will bring. 


Sd 


OnE of the exhibits in the Panama-Pacific Exposition 
at San Francisco is the visualization of the work done by 
American physicians and surgeons of the government 
service for the elimination of tropical and other epidemics 
in the Philippines, Panama, and Cuba. The exhibit 
shows that the brave little army of young Americans 
who have been devoting the best years to the task of 
saving lives and promoting habits of civilization in tropi- 
cal countries under the American flag or American in- 
fluence have practically eliminated such frequently 
recurring scourges as yellow fever, small-pox, and other 
virulent exterminators of men. ‘The success of the 
sanitation projects devised and carried out by Col. 
William C. Gorgas on the Isthmus of Panama already 
constitutes a brilliant page in the history of human prog- 
ress. ‘The achievements of American sanitary experts in 
the Philippines are less spectacular, but the results of 
their endeavors in the archipelago are impressively shown 
at the Panama-Pacific Exposition. 
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THE attempt to restore the monarchical régime in 
China has been abandoned for the present, if the latest 
despatches from Pekin are to be credited. This outcome 
is due partly to the tenacious support of the republican 
form of government which has come from the southern 
provinces and partly to pressure exerted upon Yuan Shi 

Kai, nominal President, but actual dictator, by Great 
Britain, Russia, and Japan. These Powers based their 
E35 . 
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action upon an unwillingness to encourage in China 
any political movement which might threaten a new 
convulsion and a new international problem in that 
country. It is believed, however, that the reversion to the 
monarchical form has been only postponed, as Yuan 
Shi Kai is credited by some of his critics with an inten- 
tion to perpetuate his power and to transmit it to his 
heirs. The sentiment in the south indicates the possi- 
bility of a secession, or at least an attempt at a seces- 
sion, in the event of an overt move by Yuan to carry 
out the purposes ascribed to him and generally accepted 
as certain of execution. 


THE talk of peace which has been precipitated on 
both sides of the Atlantic by the announced intention 
of Henry Ford to go to Europe on a peace mission with 
a party of pacifists on a chartered steamship has demon- 
strated the unwillingness of both sides in the world-wide 
controversy to listen to any pleas for the cessation of 
hostilities at this juncture of events. ‘This inference is 
inevitable from the tone of the comment of the British 
press and public men on the project which Mr. Ford 
has originated. In Germany there appears an equally 
energetic dissent from the theory that the combatants 
have reached a stage of achievement or of exhaustion at 
which a sympathetic reception of a proposal for a sus- 
pension of hostilities is possible. Mr. Ford, at the be- 
ginning of the week, was proceeding with his plans 
for the sailing of the expedition which he was organizing 
in an attempt to call the armies of the warring nations 
out of the trenches by Christmas. The announcement 
of Mr. Ford’s plans furnished the daily press of the 
country with an interesting topic for discussion. 


s 


In the mean while, the operations of the war were 
being prosecuted with undiminished energies by all the 
combatant nations. he German General Staff announced 
at the beginning of the week that the German campaign 
in Serbia had ended, and that the purpose for which it 
had been undertaken—the opening of direct railway 
communications between the Central Powers and Con- 
stantinople—had been accomplished. That announce- 
ment marked the end of the first phase of the struggle 
in the Balkans, which evidently is destined to extend to 
far greater proportions. One of the possibilities of the 
future is indicated by the diversion of a considerable 
part of the German armies in Serbia to the Roumanian 
frontier. ‘This movement is aimed, in the first place, 
at the overawing of Roumania, which is evidently on the 
eve of an agreement with the Allies, and in the second at 
the checkmating of Russia, which has been demanding 
admittance through Roumania for an attack upon Bul- 
garia. In the event of such an operation by Russia, 
the communications which Germany has established with 
Turkey will be seriously threatened. 


Sd 


TuE military activities of Russia, Great Britain, and 
France are aimed primarily at Bulgaria. The Russians, 
marching through Roumania and perhaps reinforced 
by the Roumanian army, would attack Bulgaria from the 
north, while the Franco-British forces, with Salonica as 
their base, would press northward in an attempt to 
strike at the Orient Railway, which runs through Bul- 
garia to Constantinople. Up to the moment of this writing 
the Franco-British expedition has accomplished little 
against the Bulgarian invaders of Serbia. Reinforce- 
ments and supplies, however, are arriving at Salonica in 
large quantities almost every day, and it is the apparent 
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intention of the British and French General Staffs to 
throw a force of not less than three or four hundred 
thousand men into the Balkan region. ‘To these forces 
the Bulgarians, now that Serbian resistance has prac- 
tically broken down, are opposing an increasingly large 
number of troops, numbering probably not less than 
150,000. ‘The Allies are still on Serbian soil, but moving 
vigorously to an invasion of Bulgaria. 


& 


Tue rapid and material augmentation of the Franco- 
British army at Salonica and north of that port is necessi- 
tated not only by the military but by the political require- 
ments of the situation. It has been accepted as one of the 
axioms of the moment at both Paris and London since 
the Balkan campaign began, that the appearance of a 
Franco-British armament of half a million men at Salonica 
would serve as the signal for the entrance of Greece 
into the war on the side of the Allies. Such an intimation, 
in fact, is believed to have been conveyed by the Greek 
Government to the Governments of Great Britain and 
France. ‘The question whether Greece under existing 
conditions would refrain from disarming and interning 
Serbian or Franco-British forces in the event of their 
retreat to Serbian soil continues to trouble the diplomats 
of the Allies. All attempts to obtain a definite pledge 
on that issue from the cabinet at Athens had failed up to 
the beginning of the present week, and the Allies were 
redoubling their activities at the Greek capital toward 
the accomplishment of that end. 


Brevities. 


From the most of their diseases men and women will 
recover, with or without the aid of medicine, else the 
contending systems would neutralize each other and 
the race die out. 


The alchemists, the astrologers, the soothsayers, and 
the necromancers were not wholly deluded. They were 
on the traék of vestiges of creation which now often lead 
up to great discoveries. 


Dr. O. W. Holmes said that if we dared to do it an 
instructive experiment might be devised. Have three 
hospitals conducted by an old school, a new school, and 
no school at all, and see in which most patients recovered. 


Slavery, the wages system, and profit-sharing are as 
old as civilization. Whether one or another of these ways 
of getting on together shall be adopted in any place, at 
any time, will depend upon circumstances and the dis- 
tribution of power. 


Letters to the Editor. 


Emerson on War. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

Mr. Holmes’s selection for quotation from Emerson, 
which seems to represent his attitude toward war, is 
naive in view of what Emerson’s latest biographer quotes. 
On page 140 of Mr. Firkins’s Life of Emerson he says 
that on a visit to the Charlestown Navy Yard, Emerson 
exclaimed, ‘‘Sometimes gunpowder smells good!” ‘The 
biographer adds: ‘‘The comments on war which checker 
the ‘Journals’ ...are commonly favorable, even where the 
justice of the cause is not in question. .. . The prevalence 
of approval even in his passionless and deliberative 
hours is sufficiently remarkable. The war is a ‘great 
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teacher,’ a ‘great reconciler,’ a ‘searcher of character,’ a — 
‘test of men’; it diffuses hardihood, it reverts to roots 
and foundations, it excludes other evils, it promotes 
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organization, it unlocks munificence, it revives patriotism.” 


JoHn W. Day. 
Sr. Louis, Mo. 


How Maintain Our Power? 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


In the present world-crisis, on which of the sides hit 
off by the following epigrams are we to range ourselves? 
How far on either side can we rightfully go,—to the limit? 
or, if not, where is the golden mean? 


OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE. 
The King observing with judicious eyes 
The state of both his Universities, 
To one he sent a regiment; for why? 
That learned body wanted loyalty. 
To the other he sent books, as well discerning 
How much that loyal body wanted learning. 


THE ANSWER. 
The King to Oxford sent his troop of horse, 
For Tories own no arguement but force; 
With equal care to Cambridge books he sent, 
For Whigs allow no force but arguement. 


The first epigram was written by J. Trapp, the second 


by W. Browne. 


ARTHUR M. Jupy. 
MONTPELIER, IA. 


Some Causes of Short Pastorates. 


E. M. SLOCOMBE. 


The decreasing length of pastorates in the churches 
of the Congregational order is a matter of frequent 
comment. ‘The commentators usually assume that the 
brief pastorates of to-day are to be deplored. Perhaps 
they are; but something could be said on the other side, 
though it is not the purpose of this article to say it. 

Whatever the advantages or disadvantages to the 
churches of brief pastorates, the brevity of them is all 
too frequently charged to the ministers, as though they 
alone were responsible for this condition. Possibly 
there are some ministers who prefer the nomadic life— 
for various comprehensible reasons. And possibly there 
are some churches which like to increase the speed of 
the apostolic succession—for various comprehensible 
reasons. Such ministers and churches undoubtedly are 
responsible for the brevity of some pastorates. But 
there are other brief pastorates whose brevity is un- 
desired and even deeply regretted by both pastor and 
people. Unfortunately the causes which cut these pas- 
torates short are not always spoken of in the open, and 
this sometimes leads to a regrettable misunderstanding. 

It is with the causes of the cutting short of such pas- 
torates that this article is concerned. Financial necessity 
is one of these causes, and one which, perhaps more than 
any other is not spoken of openly by the ministers, 
when they are called from happy pastorates over small 
parishes to serve larger parishes. One minister, who not 
only gave up a happy pastorate, but who gave up the 
ministry altogether, told his church committee that he 
had six good reasons for so doing, and gave as his six 
reasons—his wife and five children. 

For similar reasons many ministers leave “happy” pas- 
torates over small parishes to accept calls of larger parishes. 
Unfortunately for their successors, these ministers do not — 
always explain to the parish committees the reasons for 
their action. So long as they remain in small parishes’ 
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they may well keep their financial struggle to themselves, 
but the occasion of their leaving gives them an oppor- 
tunity to tell the parish committees frankly and kindly 
just why they are obliged to go elsewhere. 

One minister who did this was offered an immediate 
increase in his salary if he would remain. He replied 
that that was not the time for the church to bestir itself 
about the sufficiency of his salary. The church had had 
its opportunity and had not taken advantage of it. 
The minister was not willing to have his salary deter- 
mined by auctioneering methods. 

Of course there are churches which cannot afford to 
pay the “minimum wage” recommended by the General 
Conference committee. But when the members of a 
church are making sacrifices to support their church, 
they will always find ministers who will share their 
sacrifices. ‘Too often, however, when the minister asks 
himself whether his people are making sacrifices for their 
church comparable to those which they expect him to 
make, he is obliged to answer that they are not. A call 
comes from another church paying a larger salary—and 
a happy pastorate is cut short. ; 

Another cause of brief pastorates is the decrease 
vitality of many old parishes. The following case is 
typical of many. A young minister was called to one 
of our country parishes which had a rare record of long 
pastorates. In calling him the parish expected that they 
were calling him for lifelong service, and in accepting 
the call he had the same expectation. For several 
years the young minister was contented in this parish. 
Small though it was, it was his first parish, and consequently 
it taxed all his resources for a few years. But presently 
he found that he was taking on considerable outside work 
in the community, and he realized that he was doing this 
incidental work because his main job was not big enough. 
The question which he then had to face was the question 
of the worth of this incidental work. He had the time 
and the strength to engage in it, but did not that mean 
that he ought to take a larger parish which would re- 
quire all his time and strength in the main work of the 
ministry? So it seemed to him, and so when he was 
called to a large city church he accepted the call. The 
country parishioners were grieved at his going. They 
were fond of him, and besides they regretted the break 
in their tradition of long pastorates. Possibly with some 
the regret was keener than the grief. Certainly there 
were some who felt that the parish had not been treated 
fairly. They could not understand why this young 
minister should not find this pastorate a large enough 
work to satisfy him since his predecessors had found it 
so. ‘They were men of as large ability as he, perhaps of 
larger ability. What these parishioners did not realize, 
and do not realize, is that their parish is not the strong 
parish that it was fifty years and more ago. And yet if 
they should look up into the empty gallery of their old 
meeting-house on a Sunday morning, or even at the 
many empty pews on the floor, they might discover the 
reason why their parish cannot longer expect to hold for 
many years the services of exceptionally able ministers. 

Another cause of the brevity of many happy pastor- 
ates is that they are merely happy pastorates. One 
gets the impression from some parishes that they think 
of their ministers altogether and only as dispensers of the 
confections of friendship. The people are fond of the 
“‘parson”—what more can he ask of them? The ‘“‘par- 
son” is fond of his people—they ask nothing more 
of him. It is creditable and not discreditable to our 
ministers that such “happy pastorates” are often as 
short as they are sweet. The maintaining of friendly 
relations with a people disposed to be friendly is scarcely 


: a sufficient undertaking to be made one’s life-work. 
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Yet another cause of brief happy pastorates is the un- 
organized parish. The happiness of such a pastorate 
is confined to the parishioners, yet because they are 
unaware of any reason why their minister should not 
be happy his pastorate is accepted as a happy one. In 
such a parish the minister meets with individual respon- 
siveness, but with collective unresponsiveness. One 
minister who suffered a complete nervous breakdown 
in such a happy pastorate said to his physician, ‘‘Individ- © 
ually my parishioners are warm friends of mine, every 
one of them, and they have treated me most cordially, 
but as a parish their treatment of me has been in- 
considerate to the point of cruelty.’”’ This minister is 
now settled over a well-organized parish, and the light 
of his countenance is a joy to see. 

The officers of an unorganized parish make much of 
the power of the personality of the minister as the en- 
ergizing power of a parish. ‘‘What we need,” they will 
tell you, “is a man of vigorous personality—a born 
leader. The difference between a strong church and a 
weak church is the difference between their ministers.” 
And the common assumption of these church officers is 
that organization is unnecessary or even a positive 
hindrance to the free working of the energizing powers 
of a strong leader. The wind bloweth where it listeth, 
so proceedeth the winds of the spirit—what need is there 
of wheels and cogs and shaft-belts? What need? Ask 
the farmer who has a windmill. 

Undoubtedly there are other reasons for the regretted 
shortness of many happy pastorates, but these are a few 
reasons which have come under the writer’s observation 
at close range and have persuaded him that the ministers 
are not wholly to blame for the decreasing length of 
present-day pastorates. 

WorCcESTER, Mass. 


Autumn Intimations. 


We ought to take great comfort not only in the beauty 
of the dying year, but also in the spiritual intimations 
which that beauty gives. The aureole of splendor, which, 
if we could but see it, is cast over all life in the process of 
dying, should bring to us a promise of a more splendid 
beauty beyond. 

It seems that God, when he changes life to take it 
nearer to himself, begins, in our sight, to bring it into its 
perfect state. What shall be its glory when it passes 
beyond our view the soul can but feebly imagine. 

To those who have eyes to see it, the beauty of the 
autumn is not less significant than that of the time of 
bud and bloom. The gold and the crimson which come 
with the fading of the greens bring a certain richness and 
mellowness to the eye that no other season gives. 

So there is virtue in its beauty, and a suggestiveness 
in its gifts of the harvest, that come through this process 
of the dying of the year which are found at no other 
period. Each season has its quality, and this is the 
quality of the autumn, that it gives us the feeling of the 
worth of ripened experience. 

Every human life that has not suffered itself to blight in 
its experiences with the world has a fine quality of beauty 
and of worth to give to those around. A certain richness 
of soul shines through the eye that is dimmed and the 
face that is marked with the cares of love. The marks 
of worthy labors performed, of burdens borne, are the 
marks of a beauty and virtue that can be gained in no 
other way. There is a superior virtue of quality in the 
beauty of a tried and mellowed manhood and womanhood 
which cannot be found in the most lovely forms of youth. 

Especially is this true where experiences have not 
hardened the soul unduly, where labor and sorrow, the 
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cares of this world, have sweetened and ripened life until 
it is ready for all reapings human and divine. Surely 
above all others God desires this kind of harvest in his 
gathering in of the richness and the beauty from human 
lives.—Frederick M. Bennett. 


Matilda and Mehitable. 


MARION B. KNIGHT. 


Two years ago I watched a tall, sober-faced colored 
woman climbing the steps of a large apartment-house. 
Her shabby appearance repelled me, but something in 
her sad face attracted me. Perhaps after all I need not 
send to an employment bureau for the help I wanted. 
A short conversation ended in Matilda’s agreeing to give 
me a day each week. 

Matilda was a faithful, thorough worker. Her con- 
versation revealed a well-modulated, pleasant voice, and 
a good degree of education. Her language was sur- 
prisingly correct both in grammar and pronunciation, and 
noticeably free from slang. Before long I had learned 
that Matilda was born in Virginia, had attended school 
at Hampton and later graduated from a normal school 
in Pennsylvania. . 

With a friend of her girlhood, a graduate of a school 
of domestic science, she had gone South to teach among 
her people, serving under the Tuskegee Extension system 
in a remote and undeveloped district of Alabama. Later 
they taught under what they supposed were State auspices. 
In both places they labored strenuously to arouse interest 
in the schooling of the children. ‘Teaching in the bare 
unfinished barns of schoolhouses was the least of their 
labors. They prepared and gave entertainments to 
raise money for the purchase of. desks, blackboards, and 
other furnishings. The work of a missionary fell to their 
willing hands. Board was poor, sanitary conditions 
appalling, moral surroundings disheartening, and malaria 
always threatening. Their health gave way. The 
doctor’s verdict was, “‘No chance for Mehitable except 
to go North at once.’”’ They came to this city, half 
sick and with depleted pocketbooks, for their salaries 
were greatly in arrears and they had paid for their board 
out of their savings. After several attempts to secure 
satisfactory employment they took the only honest work 
which offered—laundry work and the tidying of suites. 

Matilda gradually grew stronger. ‘The old look has 
gone from her face. She is only twenty-four now. But 
Mehitable, never rugged, was taken very ill. Matilda 
did double work for weeks to keep Mehitable’s “‘places.”’ 

One day Matilda said: ‘‘We are going to move. It is 
not safe or respectable where we are. We are good 
girls and we mean to stay so.’’ I learned then how serious 
a problem the Negroes have even here to secure proper 
home surroundings. ‘They are not allowed to choose 
locations where surroundings are such as respectable 
and honest people demand. Mehitable understands 
food values and the wisdom of buying in large quantities, 
—but when food and fuel disappear mysteriously in 
your absence through locked doors, as Mehitable says, 

‘you really cannot buy at all to advantage.” 

Matilda rubs at the washboard six days in the week 
and sends money to her sick and almost helpless father, 
while Mehitable dusts and sweeps, cleans silver, waits on 
table, or sews,—anything possible to the weak spine 
“which is not so bad now.” 

Mehitable says she is afraid Matilda is growing bitter. 
‘She cries at night. You see down in Virginia the white 
teacher (I have had only two colored teachers) used to 
tell us that we must be patient about being treated so 
differently from white people. It was not so up North, 
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especially in the East. ‘There people were not prejudiced 
against you by your color. If you worked faithfully 
and behaved yourself you had as good a chance as any 
one. We know it is not so any more, and Matilda can’t 
get over it.” 

Later I tried to esplaio to Matilda how the presence of 
so many immigrants from Europe all eager to improve 
their own condition and unfamiliar with the history of 
our country made a great difference, and how the younger 
generation must naturally lack the enthusiasm of the 
parents of the sixties. 

Matilda assented quietly, but replied: ‘‘Yes, that is 
true; but many of the older people no longer stand for 
fair play. Just after the war they idealized us, as if all 
Negroes, no matter how ignorant or degraded, were like 
Fred Douglass and Amanda Smith. When they saw that 
we were not all as perfect as they thought, they insisted 
on thinking us worse than we are. They refuse to give 
us the chance to become better, though such a chance is 
given freely to every other people under the sun right 
here in X. When I bought that cloth for you, the sales- 
girl took five times as long to make out her slip as I 
should have taken. She wasn’t born in America either. 
I could do her work better than she does, but I could not 
get the place because—well, you know why. 

“Only a few days ago,’ she continued, ‘‘ Mehitable, 
going to her work in a nice part of the city, was followed 
by white children who sang a song beginning, ‘Here 
comes a nigger, a nigger’—several verses, and all a 
contemptuous description of a Negro’s personal ap- 
pearance. That wouldn’t have happened fifteen years 
ago, on that street anyway.’ 

Last week, while returning from her work in an electric 
car, Mehitable had another unpleasant experience. An 
old lady entered the crowded car. No one offered her a 
seat, though several men were seated. Mehitable rose 
and offered her seat to the lady who, though manifestly 
unfit to stand, hesitated, saying, “But you are tired 
after your day’s work.’’ Mehitable insisted and the 
lady sat down. After some time a seat at the front was 
vacated. ‘The conductor, passing, said to Mehitable, 
“There’s a seat for you.” But.a woman standing near 
objected, ‘No, J’m going to take that seat.’’ The con- 
ductor replied, “‘This girl gave her seat to an elderly 
lady and has been standing along time.’’ Mehitable, not 
wishing to attract attention, said to him, “‘Never mind, 
I shall get out soon,” but the conductor replied, “That 
seat belongs to you; take it,’’ and Mehitable quietly took 
the seat. When later she was leaving the car, the woman 
called out in a loud tone, ‘‘ Do you see that nigger getting 
off? She had the impudence to take’-— Mehitable 
hurried away and did not hear-the rest of the sentence. 
“It hurt me so I wanted to get away as fast as I could.” 

Last night Matilda asked me about sending postal 
orders. It seems that her fifteen-year-old brother is in 
an industrial school supported by a church society in 
Virginia. The hard times this year have affected this 
school. Formerly the boy paid almost all his expenses 
by extra work. Now he must pay full rates in money. 
His mother is dead, his helpless father dependent on 
Matilda’s earnings. She, however, though sadly needing 
many things herself, assumes this extra expense that 
her brother may finish learning his trade. 

This brave, unselfish, keen-eyed Matilda and this frail, 
sensitive, willing-handed Mehitable are working to the 
limit of their strength and living honest lives under 
most discouraging circumstances in a city which prides 
itself on giving a “‘square deal” to every citizen. Similar — 
conditions exist in many cities. Have such ‘conditions 
any place in a Christian civilization? —_ Cus ctse! 

Difficult and perplexing as the race problem. is, think- — 
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ing people agree that it can be solved only by methods 
based on the principle of justice. Since public opinion 
is more potent even than the law on the statute book, and 
since every citizen, high or low, helps to form public 
opinion, every one of us may share in the solution. At 
least we can refuse to be prejudiced either against em- 
ploying these people or against those who do employ 
them. We can be as patient and insistent in remedying 
disagreeable conditions accompanying their employ- 
ment as we have been in dealing with other races. We 
can abandon the use of the term “nigger” and other 
insulting epithets. We can cultivate in our children and 
our neighbor’s children the right attitude toward colored 
Americans. 

Whether we live in New Orleans or New England, Balti- 
more or San Francisco, we can help to create a public 
opinion which will demand and grant fair treatment 
to all, irrespective of race or color. 


The Laughter of the Gods. 


There are many things still existent that are older than 
history itself. Ever since the youth of the world, when 
men conceived of a supernatural kingdom where dwelt 
the deities who created the universe and pulled its strings 
that it might dance to any tune that pleased them, the 
thought of the gods sitting on high and laughing at the 
antics of the puppets whose destinies they controlled 
has been a favorite with the philosopher. It was impos- 
sible to look at life and remain blind to its bitter humor, 
and the ironic idea was pushed to its extremest limit in 
the tales and dramas of the Greeks; the notion that man 


is a free being, living out his life and destiny without the ° 


intervention of an interested or malign fate being of 
modern growth, and marking a great advance upon the 
ancient days of bondage and superstition. 

Truth is constantly outdistancing fiction, and in this 
present war there have been utterances made to which 
no one would give credence as actually existing, save 
that they have been issued with authority. To those 
gifted with any insight this is no new folly: it is a 
reversion to type, to the days prior to a European 
civilization, when races believed that the act of war was 
especially grateful to the gods, and under their direct 
patronage. 

The Semitic races, the Homeric Greeks, the Huns who 
swept in hordes over the more peaceful Western tribes, 
worshipped gods who delighted in the smell of blood, in 
altars covered with the slain, who demanded as a right 
the slaughter of tribes or families for no better reason 
than a fierce gratification of the senses. The hideous side 
of war to-day is the unloosing of this primitive instinct 
in man, long kept in check by the bonds of civilization. 

With the breaking of these bonds the savage is re- 
vealed—stark, ruthless, a creature of cunning and super- 
stitions, his ancient capacity for cruelty infinitely en- 
hanced in its accomplishment by the discoveries of inter- 
vening centuries. Aircraft and bomb-throwing, the 
submarine and the 17-inch gun—it may be the gods were 
right who chained Prometheus to the rock and would 
have withheld the gift of fire from the mortals. Better 
than the Titan they knew the power he was putting into 
the hands of men, a power which in war could create 
high explosives and incendiary bombs and shells filled 
with noisome and death-dealing fumes. ‘The laughter of 
the gods! There is many a reformer who in showing 
men the truth has placed in their hands a weapon of 
destruction to be used against themselves. They are 
‘but few who can handle freedom without its hurting them. 
In addition to ironic laughter the gods sent madness on 
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those they would afterward destroy, and too often this 
madness took the form of visions in which the dreamer 
saw whole worlds at his feet, prostrate and conquered, 
only to awaken to the sense of his folly, to emptiness 
and death. 

The great poet of Greece, Sophocles the Immortal, has 
drawn with the pencil of genius such a fate, emphasizing 
not its folly, but its pathos, an aspect of such madness 
that we of smaller minds are apt to forget, losing sight 
of the inner tragedy in the terrible comedy that sur- 
rounds it. Ajax, the son of Atreus, a hero, from his 
standpoint justified in seeking the overthrow of Ulysses 
and his host, is visited with madness by great Athena as 
a punishment for his self-sufficiency, and in his blind 
fury kills not men, as he believes, but flocks and herds, 
reserving one poor sheep for especial torture in the belief 
it is Ulysses. Reason returns to him in the very act 
of flaying the helpless beast, and he sees himself the 
sport of the gods and the laughing-stock of the Argive 
hosts. Madness were far more merciful than such self- 
revelation, and the end is inevitable. He has destroyed 
his right to manhood by his action; death cannot give 
back honor, but it can bring merciful oblivion. To the 
Greeks this was a matter of history, to Sophocles it was 
a parable capable of more than one significance. ‘To 
him knowledge meant more than cynicism, the problems 
of life something greater than irony. What might in- 
deed afford laughter to the gods, high up on their ageless 
thrones, could be to men an occasion for the display of 
sympathy, of understanding of the ultimate working-out 
of good from evil, which is the keynote of all philosophy 
worth the name. 

Ages have passed since the wise and genial old poet 
converted irony into pathos and showed men what lay 
behind undeserved suffering, and the same problems 
obsess us to-day as those he strove to solve for the bene- 
fit of the humanity he loved so well. Men still love and 
hate, strive for ideals and kill each other, each side be- 
lieving its issue to be,truth, and the high gods laugh. 
Still, when the wand of folly is upheld, multitudes abase 
themselves, evil masquerades as good, and men who 
set out to scale the heights of heaven sink into unimagi- 
nable abysses of doubt and despair. The cynic points to 
this war as a terrible negation of all the principles of 
progress, and tells us that our vaunted civilization and 
knowledge are empty dreams, insubstantial as the ideals 
which prompted them. For him the gods are always 
laughing at poor humanity. But some there are who, 
like Sophocles, can see the other side to the picture: 
how one man’s folly calls forth innumerable deeds of 
heroism, is the foundation on which is built up an edifice 
of virtue, so great are the contradictions of life; how 
even war, cruel and terrible as it is, can bring out all 
that is bravest, most noble, and simply good in the men 
who are engaged in it. 

In another of his plays there is the presentment of a 
man born under the shadow of a cruel and most malign 
fate he was powerless to avert, into whose clutches he 
fell while seeking to avoid it, and which involved him 
and the country he loved in sin and in a terrible curse 
following on that sin. A brilliant text for cynicism, but 
in the poet’s hands it is turned into a homily of hope. 
Even while the curse works out its bitter punishment 
the nobility of the man on whom it falls turns its bitter- 
ness into a blessing, and his body, which by the gods’ 
decree brought plagues and misery on the land, becomes 
eventually a talisman, insuring good and prosperity where 
it should have brought evil and despair. 

So at this moment, while ironic laughter plays about 
the pretensions of madness and about evil which is masked 
beneath a false front of patriotism, the stream of human 
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valor and sympathy and heroism flows on unchecked. 
Some day perhaps a poet great as Sophocles will arise to 
do justice to the ironies and the great heart-beats of this 
war, and in the perspective of the future will be able to 
assort those features which now puzzle us at their true 
value, and fit into one great whole what now seem 
irreconcilable contradictions. If so, it is certain that 
cynicism and disbelief in the existence of good will be 
obscured by the great cloud of witness that shall arise 
to the higher qualities in humanity evoked by the war. 
With Sophocles the pathos of human fate will overrule 
the ridicule provoked by folly.—Sophrosyne, in English 
Outlook. 


An Idealist Farmer. 


AUGUSTA LARNED. 


We often hear the opinion expressed, though it is 
based on no tangible evidence of its truth, that farmers 
are less appreciative of natural beauty than are other 
classes who come less closely in contact with the real 
thing—the tilling and reaping of the soil. They over- 
look, it is claimed, the ideal riches of the earth’s varying 
moods in fixing their minds solely on its utilitarian 
aspects. 

To those who hold such opinions the books of David 
Grayson will be a delightful revelation. If the old idea 
has some truth, they will find in him a new kind of farmer, 
a practical man, united to a philosopher, a poet, a moralist, 
of no stilted sort, but one alive to the very last fibre 
with the fresh zest and unquenchable love of his calling, 
to whom everything in country life brings new sugges- 
tions and happy appeals. 

I am fain to confess that Mr. Grayson was to me a 
happy discovery, a new type of which the world has 
great need. ‘There is no commonplace, no real drudgery, 
no exhausted energy, in the feelings he brings to the cul- 
tivation of his little farm with his own hands, and his joy 
in making constant new discoveries in the culture of 
happiness and contentment. This crop grows along 
with his corn and oats and potatoes, and is the precious 
overplus resulting from his labors. 

It has seemed to me since I found Mr. Grayson that 
everybody would be the better for reading his books, 
and trying to get into the atmosphere that pervades 
them. He has written them so simply and beautifully 
out of his convictions that, like most good books, they 
seem to have made themselves. He is no mushy 
sentimentalist, no coiner of pretty phrases and highly 
wrought descriptions, but has solid ground for all his 
satisfactions. He does not shirk the realities of life close 
to nature, but the hard work is all touched with the 
joys that attend the open world, the sweetness of rest 
after toil, the healthful reactions of body and mind, the 
fresh air, the changing seasons, the surprises of common 
things regarded from a fresh and unhackneyed point of 
view. 

He has an interesting art of telling his story, which 
takes you into his confidence and makes you feel and 
see with him. He is not the professional author, who 
hides under a veil of anonymity, but just a friend, a com- 
panion, who allows you to share frankly his thoughts 
and convictions. Many years of his young manhood, it 
appears from what he tells us, he spent in a city presum- 
ably New York, conforming to the life of the office-bound, 
and striving with the feverish activity of the ambitious 
business man in the struggle for success. His aim was 
to get rich as quickly as possible, but disappointment, 
disillusion, and illness came to blast his hopes, and on 
recovery he determined to turn his back on his futile 
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ambitions, and to return to the natural and simple life 


of the farm. 

The old man dropped away and he found himself—a 
new creature. A whole world of ardent interests and 
enjoyments opened before him. He had found his ele- 
ment, and soul and body were restrung. ‘The books he 
has produced are the natural expression of his discoveries 
when he found what he was fitted to do and to enjoy— 
the flowering out of his nature under happy conditions. 
Life becomes good, wholesome, and sweet, every day 
and all the time. His philosophy is tonic and invigorat- 
ing, as applicable to plain people as to thinkers. His 
first volume, “‘Adventures in Contentment,” is a fresh 
presentation of the subject, and at once made its strong 
and welcome appeal. 

It has been followed by ‘‘The Friendly Road” and 
“Adventures in Friendship,” all of equal quality and 
equally inspiring. Of late a novel by him has appeared 
which is said to abound with delightful character-sketches 
of a country neighborhood. His relations with the people 
around him, and the manner in which he preaches his 
own peculiar gospel, add greatly to the charm of his books. 

In ‘The Friendly Road’’ he sets out without any pro- 
vision of money in his pocket to explore the region about 
his home. His adventures have a peculiar spiciness, and 
are redolent of human traits both comic and tragic. 
Everything is authentic about his stories. You feel the 
depth of his sincerity. His love for the simple, natural 
life bubbles and sparkles continuously. There is no 
straining for effect. He is like a man who has long been 
blind and awakes suddenly to the wonders and glories of 
the world. 

Mr. Grayson’s books are brimful of cheeriness, good- 
He is an opti- 
mist of a new kind, and it is a pleasure to commend 
his books to those who still have in store the benefit of 
making their acquaintance. 

Summit, N.J. 


Democracy and the Race Problem. 


CELIA PARKER WOOLLEY. 


II. 


Modern pedagogy was taking its first hesitating steps 
in industrial education, reluctantly loosening its hold on 
old academic methods, when a young graduate of Hamp- 
ton Institute went into the most desolate regions of 
Alabama and began his work in a small deserted cabin. In 
a few years it became evident that right here, under the 
leadership of a slave-born teacher, the new movement 
was achieving its most assured success. Distinguished 
scholars and teachers from all round the world came to 
see and to learn. A new Hegira was established in the 
educational world, with Tuskegee for its Mecca. So strict 
and undeviating has been Mr. Washington’s course that 
he has been often accused of narrow comprehension, fail- 
ing sympathy, and a time-serving spirit. Such criticism 
has proved unavailing. Tuskegee remains the educational 
marvel of the age. It has exceeded all human expectation. 
It almost exceeds human credence. Yet the man who has 
wrought this wonder lived for the most part under the 
same rules of race inhibition and distrust as the most 


ignorant black hand in the fields. He attained world-wide — 


honors, sat at table with kings and potentates in non- 
republican countries across the seas, but the r lition 
he received in his own land was, from all but a negligible 
few, of a partial kind, extended to the educator and 
leader, not to the man. 
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it is still in the trial stage and will be subject to many 
oncoming changes and modifications. Weare justly proud 
of things already done, but we do not forecast results as 
confidently as we once did. We lay too great stress on 
rules and systems of all kinds. It cannot be maintained 
that any one educational method will bring increased 
facility and larger opportunity to any class, black or white. 
That does not prove that industrial education is a failure: 
it shows only that it is not a universal panacea. 

It was natural that the race problem should develop 
different methods and schools of thought, as have the 
woman and labor questions. When “The Souls of Black 
Folk’’ appeared, it became at once apparent that a new 
prophet had entered the field. It took a writer of Prof. 
DuBois’s melancholy genius and gift of poignant utterance 
to depict this side of the subject. Probably no book since 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin” has done more to arouse the white 
conscience. 

Ray Stannard Baker has analyzed the differing view- 
points and methods of Dr. Washington and Prof. DuBois 
as those, found in controversial ranks everywhere, of 
opportunist and idealist. ‘This distinction is not so plain 
as it at first appears. Neither party would accept the label 
thus applied without demur and qualification. The 
opportunist, here and elsewhere, has his own visions 
and dreams. He is working not for a day or generation, 
but under the lead of a strong, far-reaching purpose; 
and the idealist, here and elsewhere, may base dream and 
vision on as clear scientific understanding of the facts in the 
case as the man in the laboratory or the practical reformer. 

The question of leadership in any field is vexing. 
The greatest need of any race is not a few examples of 
special worth and distinction, but a higher average of 
intellectual worth and practical efficiency. Our color 
problem will not be settled by proclamation, still less 
by declamation, nor will its solution be found in any 
single line of race development. ‘The differences revealed 
in the writers of ‘‘Up from Slavery” and “‘The Souls of 
Black Folk”’ are those of temperament and special empha- 
sis. Every good cause needs all its prophets. 

In the study of the Negro question we naturally look 
back to the days of abolitionism, that era of high, transcen- 
dental faith whose tide-water mark was reached in the lives 
of Emerson, Garrison, Channing, and Parker, but the 
spirit and methods of one age cannot be incorporated 
into another. The color problem must fit into the age 
in which it has arisen, an age of widespread social effort 
on many lines. Our friends of the radical school talk 
of the new “‘abolitionism,” but to many ears the phrase 
has a rhetorical sound. The present-day problem is one 
of slow adjustment, patient endeavor, and hopeful 
waiting. It is the white man’s problem as much as the 
black man’s. All our social sins and shortcomings are 
due to some kind of complicity, a failing sense of respon- 
sibility in the individuals and classes that have most 
power to help. 

The present most serious aspect of white complicity 
is seen in the growing spirit of segregation, the disposi- 
tion to discriminate against the colored man, woman, 
and child in every walk and calling of life. So rapidly 
has this spirit grown in the North that there is hardly a 
place of business activity or social recreation in which 
it is not constantly arising. Its malign and depressing 
influence is felt in the public schools. Social and re- 
ligious workers fall under its unholy spell. Such feelings 
and practices quickly create a new ethics, new rules of pub- 
lic and private behavior, which contradict reason and 
justice. Class discrimination of any kind in a country 
like ours is logically unsound and practically impossible. 
Segregation is one of the most successful boomerangs which 


si the cunning but fertile wit of man ever devised. It in- 
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variably operates in the long run to confuse and punish the 
one employing it. 

_ Every group tends to segregate itself quite as much as 
is good for itself or the community. Would there be a 
Black Hand in the Italian quarter if such a quarter did not 
exist? Would the gross and dangerous evils of Chinatown 
Panhard if Chinatown were obliterated from the city 
map: 

I do not forget the main motive underlying the wish and 
various attempts to separate the two races, the fear of 
race mixture and of social equality. This phase of the 
subject is, as one writer has described it, ‘‘the torrid zone 
of the controversy.”” The birth every year of thousands 
of light-skinned negroes or mulattoes presents a situation 
that cannot be ignored, but again we must ask, Where lies 
the blame? Nowhere has white complicity been so shame- 
lessly practised, so full of manifold evil results, as here. 
The exposé of mulatto cunning and moral degeneracy set 
forth in the moving-picture exhibit “‘The Birth of a 
Nation”’ illustrates the widespread popular delusion and 
mental obsession which affects to greater or less degree 
all our thinking on this subject. 

The question of race mixture becomes crucial wherever 
two races, widely apart in culture and experience, live 
near each other. The weaker is inevitably exploited by 
the stronger. There is but one way in which the women 
of the inferior tribe can be exploited by the men of the 
superior group. The black woman was once the property 
of the white man in as absolute a sense as the house and 
grounds in which the two lived. We are still under the 
influence of plantation‘manners and standards. ‘The posi- 
tion of the colored woman, North and South, is one of pecu- 
liar hardship and temptation. She is the prey of men of 
her own and the opposite race. Economic troubles are 
doubled and trebled in her case. 

It is not fear of race mixture, by itself, which really 
troubles us. We have but to make a cursory examination 
of the social underworld to find race mixture of all sorts 
and degrees, unrebuked and left by law and popular 
sentiment to pursue its own vagrant fancies and unhal- 
lowed desires. Sir Sydney Olivier sees our great incon- 
sistency here, when he tells us that the great evil to be 
dreaded is illegitimacy, involving habits of deception, 
secrecy, and low indulgence. Many years ago Prof. 
DuBois declared that among the innumerable evils 
growing out of slavery, the destruction of family life in the 
slave’s cabin was the worst. If there is a weakened con- 
jugal sense in the descendants of slavery to-day, where 
and whose is the main fault? ‘‘The social integrity of the 
white race is in its own keeping,” says Kelly Miller. 

As to the good or evil of race mixture considered in the 
abstract, the experts seem agreed that the entire subject 
is still in the limbo of conjecture and fear-bred prejudice. 
They unite in telling us that the terms “race purity,” 
“race integrity,’ are almost wholly fanciful, ministering 
chiefly to race assumption and pride. “The term ‘race’ 
has grown into hopeless disrepute,’ says Prof. Farrand of 
Columbia. Prof. Wilder of Cornell points out “the insuffi- 
ciency of any evidence thus far offered of inherent mental 
unlikeness based on physical characteristics.”” Prof. 
Thomas of Chicago says that ‘‘the only true variable 
is the unit, not the group.” 

It is not meant in this discussion to shield or defend 
the Negro at the expense of the white man, to minimize 
his faults or lessen that sense of “personal dependability” 
which a recent Negro writer names as the chief obstacle 
to his progress. ‘The Negro has done well for himself 
during the first half-century of freedom, but he is now at 
the point where, without reference to the behavior of any 
one else, he must do more and better. With all that he 
has attained in education and practical éfficiency, he is 
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still a new and rather raw product. He has reached that 
stage of early culture which is marked by self-assumption 
and personal vanity. He has not yet learned to distin- 
guish between the false and the true in his solution of 
social patterns and ideals. He still retains too many of 
the pernicious and degrading habits of the plantation. 
He thinks more of appearance than of actual performance. 
These are the traits of the new arrival; they mark the 
thought and manners of many of our foreign-born popu- 
lation no less than of the native black man, and time and 
larger opportunity will help each to outgrow them. 

We are now discussing the Negro problem in its relation 
to our democracy. I know no other method of approach 
to any of the social reforms of the age. Many of us have 
come to feel little interest in questions of race, or sex, 
or class superiority, innate or acquired. We have grown 
into a larger view, a more assured faith in the merits 
of the human, and in that law of progressive achievement 
which holds all races and groups in its own masterful 
hold. 

‘There is but one superior type, and that one is cultural. 
It is of world-wide extraction and range. It may be as 
fitly embodied in an educated Chinese or Japanese in San 
Francisco, in an educated Negro in Hampton or Harvard 
University,.as in the trained diplomat in London or 
Washington. Special traits which mark the lower stages 
of development drop off as we reach the higher levels of 
culture and social contact. 

It is impossible to despair about the Negro. His own 
nature and example forbid it. With all the elements of 
pathos and tragedy which still enter into his lot, he 
remains a creature of laughter and hope and religious 
trust. He cannot rest long in a state of gloom or despair. 
His faith in coming good never deserts him, while his 
gift of full, immediate enjoyment of every passing good 
is something to be envied. 

With or without the white man’s aid, the Negro will win 
his way. Without this aid he will achieve his ends, but 
he will lose much on the way, he will grow hard and bitter 
over repeated discouragements and wrongs. With this 
aid life will grow richer in meaning for him and for us. It 
is for our honor as much as for his need that this plea for 
justice and consideration is made. 

Face to face with himself, there has never been a time 
when the white man has not recognized his false position, 
the result of his huge initial mistake. He knows that 
the present situation is but the dying adumbration of the 
past, that the main struggle is over, the die cast. There 
is relief in the knowledge, though in human fashion the 
relief is mixed with feelings of offended pride and the wish 
to justify himself. It hurts to renounce the rule of the 
stronger. ‘That is why embattled Europe is standing at 
arms, each side challenging the other for an impossible 
and useless supremacy. 

Some day the white man will rectify himself. He will 
find new and splendid opportunity where once he felt 
only irreparable loss. When we drop the Negro as an 
object of special feeling of any kind and regard him as 
one more means of demonstrating our political and re- 
ligious ideals, the old sense of burden will pass away. 
That which was a near and vexatious home problem will 
be seen as part of a great world movement, which began 
with creation and will end only when creation ceases. 
We must dismiss the idea that the Negro is on our hands. 
The Negro is not on our hands, but democracy and the 
republic are. 

We live in an age of widespread effort to better human 
conditions, but the greatest need is not for the outward 
improvement of things, but for a clearer understanding of 
the human bond all around. Man can nowhere show 
unbelief in man without a deep moral contradiction. 
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The spirit which seeks to draw lines, to impose limits 
to human progress, is anti-social and anti-religious. Under 
the guidance of a larger religious and human trust we shall, 
at some not too distant day, awake from gloomy terror 
and forebodings, to‘find that morning has come again. We 
shall feel the joy and strength of a new day. Another 
ancient error corrected! Another superstition outgrown! 
We shall live to pay our full debt to this man, this people, 
whom we have so deeply misunderstood and injured. 
We shall atone, and the one whom we have injured 
will be the first to forget that we ever did him a stroke of 
harm.—Meadville Quarterly Bulletin. 


The Function of the Educated and of the Uneducated 
Ministry. 


FRANCIS J. McCONNELL. 


In one sense of the word there is of course no place in 
the ministry for the uneducated man. The preacher 
who is so ignorant as to be illiterate—illiterate in that 
he does not read and study and observe—is not to be 
thought of as a candidate for the ministry. If, on the 
other hand, we think of the educated minister as the 
student who has been graduated from college and from 
theological seminary, we rather narrowly limit our defini- 
tion of education. Many men of unusual success in 
the ministry have preferred to take graduate work 
along certain specific lines rather than to pursue the 
course in the seminary. In this they may have been 
mistaken, but of course they belong by pre-eminent right 
in the ranks of the educated. Moreover, the fact of 
actually receiving a degree is not the chief essential. 
Perhaps for our purpose we may define the educated 
minister as one who has in a reputable college, university, 
or seminary mastered the point of view of the scholar, 
attained some success in the use of scholarly methods, 
and acquired scholarly habits. For our purpose the 
uneducated minister is one who has not received his 
training at such an institution. We assume, however, in 
our use of the word ‘‘uneducated”’ that the minister has 
studious habits, and that he does the best he can to make 
good by incessant effort the lack of early institutional 
training; otherwise we can hardly see what place he 
has in the ministry. We may be permitted further to 
drop from our consideration both the occasional pulpit 
“‘genius,’’ who comes to popular power without formal 
mental training, and also that bearer of scholastic degrees 
who is remarkable chiefly for his dulness. 

We may best approach our theme by considering some 
phrases in which the common-sense of men has marked 
out a line between the educated and the uneducated. 
Some familiar expressions draw the line between the 
functions of the technically educated and those of the 
uneducated for human activities in general. It may be 
that the examination of these phrases will throw light 
upon the problem before us. 

First of all, we have in common speech a distinction 
between the expert in a particular field and the layman 
in that field. We hear constantly about reliance upon 
the expert, and we hear with equal frequency of the need 
of balancing the skilled knowledge of the expert with 
the good sense and poise of the ordinary layman. In 
his very suggestive book on “‘ Public Opinion and Popular 
Government,” President Lowell discusses the spheres of 
the expert and of the layman in governmental activities. 


In this distinction between the expert and the man of = 
more general knowledge we have a suggestion of some ~ 


importance for the question before us. In those ph 
of ministerial effort which require expert knoe 
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hard to see how we can get along without the aid of the 
theological school. In the phases which require quick- 
ness of apprehension, width of sympathy, and soundness 

a judgment the formal education may not be so com- 
plete. 

The lack of at least some measure of expert knowledge 
becomes most apparent when the untrained men begin to 
discourse on themes which involve the modern methods of 
Biblical study. With the attacks on such methods by the 
untrained men we are all familiar, but the advocacy of 
the methods and the attempted use of them by untrained 
men is almost as distressing. It is quite significant that 
a large part of the reckless and foolish utterances con- 
cerning modern Biblical study comes from students of 
theological seminaries where the critical problems are 
not frankly faced and thought through, or from men who 
have tried to work their way through these problems 
by themselves. The student trained in a school where 
the modern methods are fully and freely taught is apt 
to be the true conservative when he gets out to his work. 
For one thing, he is more apt to see the actual scope of the 
critical method and to preserve the correct emphasis. 
And it is rather a dangerous exercise for the minister to 
try to master modern methods by himself. He may lose 
all sense of perspective. In nothing is a theological edu- 
cation more valuable than in the correction of the critical 
temper by the community-spirit in the school. It is a 
fair question as to whether a man ought to try to do much 
with critical methods except in a decidedly human at- 
mosphere which is lit by at least an occasional ray of 
humor. The writer of this article recalls a young man 
who went from an Eastern college of high grade into the 
pastorate of a church without having studied the higher 
criticism for an hour. It was back in the days when 
Goldwin Smith was saying that the Old Testament is 
the millstone about Christianity’s neck. In conversation 
with the writer the young minister announced that as a 
result of his studies he had concluded that Christianity 
must strike the Old Testament from the Scriptures 
altogether! 

There are some preachers of large popular qualities— 
using the word “‘popular”’ in the very best sense—whose 
education hasbeen of the most general character. Such 
men have ordinarily been wide readers, have moved among 
all classes of persons, and have developed the power to 
discern the mind of the masses with a certainty amount- 
ing almost to intuition. They are popular not necessa- 
rily in the sense of pleasing the people, but in the sense 
of understanding the people and of interpreting the 
people to themselves. They meet Gladstone’s definition 
of an orator in that they send back upon their hearers 
in shower what they take from their hearers in cloud. 
Now this may be, very often is, most powerful preaching. 
The denomination suffers which has not some such 
men. But the preaching belongs to what we might call 
the extensive type. It is adapted to large audiences, and 


- no large audience remains the same for any length of 


time. Such men impress immense numbers in the course 
of a year, and impress them for good. But there is apt 
to be a sameness about the preaching. One sitting under 
the ministry of such a preacher year in and year out 
might miss a certain instructional quality in the message. 
The hearer might feel that vast human aspirations and 
longings and struggles were being focussed in the preach- 
ing week by week to his marked spiritual profit, but he 
might not hear much that would specifically touch upon 
particular difficulties on which he would crave light. 
But we need these capacious pulpit channels of human 
interest and feeling and thought wherever we can find 


' them. As long as they point toward the loftiest and 


best we must keep them open by every encouragement 
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in our power. We must judge such ministers by their 
success in helping the multitudes, and not put on any 
airs of superiority toward them if they do not set as 
much store by formal training as we would like to have 
done by the accredited prophets of the church. 

In the pastoral activities there is an extensive work of 
great value. There is the minister who is somewhat of 
a hail-fellow-well-met, who meets an almost incredible 
number of persons in the course of a week and does them 
good with a hearty greeting. It will not be wise to 
minimize the importance of such pastoral attention. In 
some fields, especially in the larger cities, this minister’s 
word of cheer is the only vitally human hail which many 
persons hear from the beginning of the week to the end. 
There is, however, a type of service which this man may 
never render—the work of deep spiritual counsel and of 
religious guidance through hard stresses. For this sort 
of service the more highly trained the minister the better. 
All that he knows and all that he can get from the best 
institutional influences of his time, all that he has learned 
in the severest study, will not be too much if he is to help 
human lives at some bitter crises. Happy the church 
that has for pastor a well-trained man who is willing to 
place his full ability at the service of the lives that need 
serious counsel in times of religious or other strain. 
Such pastors increase in power through the years. The 
only minister who stands large chance of being forceful 
through the long run is the thoroughly educated man. 
Almost any congregation will bear with shortcomings 
and inadequacies in a young man, for there is magnetic 
charm about youth. But after a while the charm of 
youth wears off, and the shortcomings seem intolerable. 
The only charm that endures in a minister is the charm 
of a cultivated spirit which brings all its wealth to bear 
in helpfulness toward human beings. Except in very 
rare instances the pastorates of the untrained preacher 
will be short. Denominations which have some system 
of centralized administration can carry him through.a 
succession of short pastorates with success, but they can 
hardly expect from him the intensive work required in a 
long pastorate——Harvard Theological Review. 


Spiritual Life. 


It is not true that love makes all things easy; it makes 
us choose what is difficult.—George Eliot. 


we 
Love that only which happens to thee, and is spun 
with the thread of thy destiny.—Marcus Aurelius. 
& 
Not broken wills, not crucified wills, but consecrated 
wills, does He seek to pour his will through.—Samuel 
Longfellow. 


se 


For the dissatisfied man all life is unsatisfactory, 
and for one that is contented the world is full of com- 
forts. For the cheerful man even the easterly wind 
is musical in the window crevices, and it makes solemn 
anthems for him in the woods.—William Mountford. 


od 


My own hope is, a sun will pierce 
The thickest cloud earth ever stretched; 
That, after Last, returns the First, 
‘Though a wide compass round be fetched; 
That what began best, can’t end worst, 
Nor what God blessed once, prove accurst. 
—Robert Browning. 
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I lift my cap to Beauty, 
& I lift my cap to Love; 
I bow before my Duty, 
And know that God’s above! 
My heart through shining arches 
Of leaf and blossom goes; 
My soul, triumphant, marches 
Through life to life’s repose. 
And I through all this glory 
Nor know nor fear my fate— 
The great things are so simple, 
The simple are so great! 
Fred. G. Bowles, in Littell’s Living Age. 


A Significant Book. 


WILLIAM H. RAMSAY. 


The man who can do anything toward 
interpreting religion in the light of the facts 
and experiences of our day, the man who 
can reinforce our faith in the divine signifi- 
cance of life, is doing an incalculably precious 
service for mankind. 

Sir Francis Younghusband’s recently pub- 
lished book, Within, was written with pre- 
cisely this purpose. It is a book of joyous 
love and faith in a time when hate and doubt 
are, alas! too prevalent. It is one of the most 
beautiful books I have read for many a day, 
and this in spite of the fact that it is crammed 
full of heresy. This book challenges all our 
traditional religious beliefs, and it will no 
doubt shock many good people. It is not 
a book for those who are satisfied with, and 
have no misgivings as to the adequacy of, 
the old creeds andforms. Such people would 
better leave this book alone. Wa¢thin is for 
those for whom the ancient gods and creeds 
have been shattered. There are hundreds 
of thousands of such to-day. Shall we not 
be thankful if anybody can help them to see 
the divine significance of life and lead them 
back to a living faith? 

The writer of this book is a soldier, a man 
full of the spirit of adventure and courage, 
who has led daring expeditions into unknown 
and forbidden lands. He is just as brave to 
adventure into the mysterious spiritual 
realms. Within is a book that the layman 
of average intelligence can follow and under- 
stand. It requires as much concentration of 
attention as it does to play a good hand at 
bridge-whist. The book is worth reading, 
not once, but many times. 

One of the questions of supreme importance 
with which the book deals is a question which 
thousands have been asking during the past 
year. It is this: Is there an almighty, all- 
wise, and all-loving God who is personally 
directing the affairs of this world, and over- 
ruling the destinies of individual men and 
women? And the added question: Is this 
kind of belief necessary to a rational scheme 
of life? Is it necessary to religion? Prob- 
ably most of us, even Unitarians, would 
answer that such a belief zs necessary, and 
that without it life would have little signifi- 
cance or worth. Yet there are a great many 
thousands who have abandoned this simple 
belief of their fathers, and who yet have a 
very real and vital religion. 

While Sir Francis Younghusband finds all 
the evidence against the traditional belief 
in God and Providence, he substitutes what 
is to him, and what will appeal to a great 
many of his readers, as a much more adequate 
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and helpful conception of God. This book is 
a fine interpretation of the modern doctrine 
—if it is modern—of the divine immanence, 
and it is a splendid inspiring reinforcement 
of our faith in the divinity of man. The 
book has had a large and rapid sale. A 
fourth edition is in preparation. ‘There are 
a few copies of the earlier edition left, and 
any one who wishes for a copy of the book 
should place an order with W. B. Clarke Co., 
Boston, as soon as possible, to insure delivery 
at the earliest date. 

The book is published by Williams & Nor- 
gate, London. 

WELLESLEY Hits, Mass. 


Literature. 


MEMORIES OF A PUBLISHER. By George 
Haven Putnam. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $2 net.—The Christian Register has 
already expressed its interest in the personal 
recollections of the veteran publisher, begun 
in the memoir of his father, which gave 
also an account of the publishing-house he 
founded, and continuing with a volume 
which contained reminiscences of school-days, 
French and German universities, and Civil 
War experiences. The present volume is in- 
teresting for its recollections of people and 
events notable during the past half-century. 
Among Mr. Putnam’s father’s friends were 
George William Curtis, Carl Schurz, Dorman 
B. Eaton, E. L.. Godkin, and Henry W. Bel- 
lows. At the time of Putnam’s return from 
the army he was still a member of the First 
Baptist Church. During his war service he 
was obliged to do the work of an army chap- 
lain who had been dismissed for general un- 
fitness. ‘‘ The longer I preached, the less of 
a Calvinist I found myself,’ he says, and 
after various experiments he found the most 
satisfactory use for his Sunday mornings in 
attending the services of Octavius B. Froth- 
ingham, who was then diverging from the 
opinions held by his father, Nathaniel Froth- 
ingham, and Channing. The changes in 
New York, social, political, and business, 
began soon after the war, and the comments 
on this period are only too brief. Succeed- 
ing chapters present something of the literary 
and political life of New York and London 
with reference to certain of the more distinc- 
tive publishing undertakings of the Putnam’s, 
and to a few of the long list of authors, with 
whom the personal relations yield especial 
interest. Many incidents and anecdotes vary 
the narration, and are well worth quotation, 
especially when such anecdotes concern the 
many public figures with whom the nation is 
still concerned. The book is a treasure for 
all who are already somewhat familiar with 
the matters whereof it treats, and will be not 
without present significance to many others 
of a later generation. 


INDIA AND Its Fartus. By James Bissett 
Pratt. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
$4.—Dr. Pratt, professor in Williams College, 
visited India in order to gain fresh light on 
the psychology of religion,—it will be remem- 
bered that he is the author of Psychology of 
Religious Belief,—and he took with him an 
open mind, fresh and alert, to observe for 
himself, at the same time that he availed him- 
self of unusual helps offered by leading men 
and thinkers in India, He collected a con- 
siderable amount of information which he 
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had not found in books, and from this and 
from his trained observation come these in- 
telligent, fair-minded chapters. He finds 
his own chief qualification for writing in the 
fact that he is neither a Sanskritist, nor a mis- 
sionary, nor a convert to some Oriental cult, 
but a student of the general problem of the 
philosophy of religion, who seeks to present, 
without partisanship or antecedent bias, 
Indian religious life as it is to-day. The 
opening chapter, ‘‘On Avoiding Misunder- 
standings,’ indicates plainly the spirit in 
which Prof. Pratt undertook his investiga- 
tions. It is a chapter to be taken to heart 
by all those to whom the words ‘‘ the broth- 
erhood of man’’ mean more than a phrase, 
and who have come to suspect that the heart 
of many of our difficulties, the cause of much 
of our spiritual blindness, is that we do not 
even try to understand one another’s sym- 
bols. After eighteen chapters of carefully 
written and most interesting exposition of 
different phases of religious belief in India, 
Dr. Pratt takes up the ‘Christian Missions 
in India.” He finds that Christians would 
be doing India no service to convert it to 
beliefs which thinkers of the West have been 
outgrowing for the last fifty years, but that, 
nevertheless, we have in the mission field a 
great opportunity not only for spreading 
Christianity, but for purifying it from the 
dogmas which have served their day and must 
in the future prove more and more chains 
upon its progress. He does not wish to sug- 
gest a doubt that Christ had a message for 
these people which they need and could ac- 
cept, but he is not sure that the Nicene 
Fathers have. There is no doubt that the 
East has much to learn from the West, but 
that we also might study to advantage the 
simplicity, the quietness, the “feeling about 
life and the world’’ which Dr. Pratt calls 
“the root from which the Indian’s temper- 
ance and his sense of public decorum grow”’ 
is hardly less true. 


PRISONERS OF War. By Everett T. 
Tomlinson. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $1.35 net.—A dozen stories of the 
Revolution and one or two of the War of 
1812 have preceded the Civil War Series, of 
which this new book is the third volume. 
Frank and Noel, the young sharpshooters 
who were at Antietam, as described in a 
previous chapter of their adventures are 
sent inside the Southern lines on a secret 
mission. After doing valiant service in 
various ways for the Union cause, the boys 
are captured, and the story of life at Ander- 
sonville and the famous attempt at tunnelling 
make up an especially interesting series of 
episodes. Mr. Tomlinson is notable among 
writers for boys. He has produced a clean, 
wholesome story of adventure and daring, 
successfully avoiding exaggeration, and he 
has done nothing to perpetuate any feeling 
of bitterness toward the brave men on the 
other side. 


Oxp Concorp. By Allen French and 
Lester G. Hornby. Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co. $3 net.—As we glance over the pages | 
in this very charming book we find ourselves . 
as greatly indebted to Mr. Hornby as we are 
to Mr. French for this retrospective study of | 
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lived their lives of earnest individualism, that 
Concord now courts immortality because of 
them. Grant Allen has written Walks in 
Rome and other guide-books of literary merit. 
The descriptions in this book by Mr. French 
are written with an equal delicacy, and are 
singularly lacking in monotony. He divides 
his material in three parts. First he takes up 
the military history of Concord, next the 
literary life always well known, and last of all 
the old burying-ground. The part played 
by the Unitarian church in Concord history, 
past and present, is generously touched upon 
by the author and the illustrator. It is 
indeed a pity that we have not more books of 
this kind written about other New England 
towns. A stranger will find in it all the re- 
quirements of a local Baedeker, while those 
who know and love their native New Eng- 
land will enjoy reading of the past glories of 
one of its most representative towns. 


THE Book of Musica, KNOWLEDGE. By 
Arthur Elson. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. $3.50 net.—Mr. Elson has given 
a comprehensive title to his new book, but 
not more comprehensive than the book 
deserves. It covers much ground with a 
concise thoroughness that makes the chapters 
valuable from several different points of view. 
For music lovers, students, and teachers he 
sums up the history of music, its principles of 
technique, and the ways to develop just 
appreciation; and he includes also bio- 
graphical sketches of the great composers, 
with able critiques of their work. Mr. 
Elson has written with the aim of enabling 
the non-musician to comprehend the real 
meaning of the tonal art and to familiarize 
himself with its methods and achievements. 
More than this, it will be useful to students 
and teachers as a textbook, and is avail- 
able for classes in high schools or colleges. 
To do all this within the limits of a single 
substantial but not overweighty volume is 
a noteworthy attainment. The book is 
provided not only with illustrations, but 
with an appendix that contains a complete 
course of study with references and with 


indices. 


BELTANE THE SmirH. By Jeffery Farnol. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.50 net.— 
Although there is fighting enough in this 
novel, it is the fighting that belongs to 
romance, and is not inconsistent with 
memories of the world as we knew it before 
these grim days of actual warfare. Beltane 
the Smith, versed in woodcraft, but un- 
acquainted with the ways of city folk, is 
a character after Farnol’s own heart, and 
endowed with all the charm he has given his 
earlier heroes. He moves through troublous 
times and acquits himself as a hero should, 
gallant in love and dauntless in war. Farnol 
takes one close to nature in his descriptions, 
and he is always fresh and youthful in his 
conception of romance and his ability to 
suggest it. ‘The book is enjoyable through- 
out. 


THe WATER Basies. By Charles Kings- 
ley. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
$2 net—The delightful illustrations of W. 
Heath Robinson make this edition of the 
perennially popular Water Babies a thing of 


beauty and an especially desirable possession. 
_ The eight colored plates and nearly a hun- 
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dred other illustrations are conceived in the|a boy of the Transvaal, and through his 


spirit of the story with delicacy and humor. 
Children’ who have already been to school to 
Mrs. Be-done-by-as-you-did and Mrs. Do- 
as-you-would-be-done-by, who have shud- 
dered at the wicked old otter or been soothed 
by the fairy’s singing, will enjoy the book 
quite as much as those to whom it is all new. 


Books for Children. 


Lucy Fitch Perkins is a happy author who 
can illustrate her own stories, and the illus- 
trations add much to the charming story of 
The Mexican Twins, who are not less amus- 
ing and individual than the Dutch, Japanese, 
Irish, and Eskimo twins that have preceded 
them and made this series of books one to be 
ardently desired and appreciated by all small 
children. Young readers will not only enjoy 
the story, but become familiar with some- 
thing of Mexican life and outlook. They 
will know what a brasero is, as well as a 
hacienda, tortillas, a pinata, and other truly 
Mexican words. The Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany publishes Mrs. Perkins’s books. ($r1.) 

Lothrop, Lee & Shepard send out another 
Dorothy Dainty book for little girls who like 
to read of the gentle manners, the generous 
impulses, the correct taste in friends and 
clothes, that characterize this favorite of 
fortune. In Dorothy Dainty at Crestville, as 
in the thirteen other books of the series, 
other children furnish foils for Dorothy, and 
allow the introduction for occasional advent- 
ures. This volume describes a happy sum- 
mer at a bathing-place. ($1.) 

Maud Lindsay has already proved herself 
a capital writer for children, and it was she 
of whom Miss Poulsson wrote that no one 
else can write poetic and imaginative stories 
as well. In The Story-Teller she has put to- 
gether twelve really charming tales, each with 
its fairy-story lesson and clever humor. 
Each story has a full-page illustration in 
colors. ($1.) 

Of entirely different character is Little 
Folks of Animal Land, issued by the same 
publishers. Harry Whittier Frees, the au- 
thor, is certainly a wizard in the posing and 
photographing of kittens and puppies, even 
when costumed and placed in attitudes that 
one would imagine inadmissible by any self- 
respecting member of catdom or puppydom. 
These little creatures seem not only willing 
to display their training, but even to take 
a humorous pride in their prowess. When 
Barker gives Blink his bath, there is surely a 
twinkle of satisfaction in Barker’s expression 
and a natural half-protesting endurance in 
Blink’s. In the picture of the kindergarten 
class it is not difficult to note the difference 
between the teacher’s wise, atithoritative 
glance and the listening attitudes of the 
pupils, while Prowler, in the dunce-cap, is 
quite the picture of penitence. There are 
sixty of these half-tones from photographs, 
each accompanied with an explanatory in- 
stalment of the story which continues through 
the book. ($1.50 net.) 


; Miscellaneous. 


The Little Cousin Series, published by 
The Page Company, reaches to half a hundred 
volumes, and constitutes an international 
library, in which each volume has its especial 
interest and value. Our Little Boer Cousin, 
written by Luna May Innes, has for its hero 


stirring experiences, which in this case are 
liberally spiced with adventure and danger, 
the young American may learn much of the 
work and play, the history and traditions, 
the farm life and general interests of children 
in this far-away country. Petrus is a true 
Hollander-Boer, but his best friend is a 
young English boy. ‘The success of The 
Little Cousin Series, which was designed to 
acquaint children with children in other 
lands, undoubtedly led to The Little Cousin 
of Long Ago Series, which has to do with 
children of other times. Our Little Norman 
Cousin of Long Ago is written by Evaleen 
Steen, who has made realistic the training 
and amusements of boys, the domestic in- 
conveniences, the stories and customs, of the 
times of William the Conqueror. Clara 
Vostrovsky Winlow has written Our Little 
Carthaginian Cousin of Long Ago. ‘This takes 
one back, of course, two thousand years, to 
the days when Carthage was mistress of the 
seas, founded colonies, and grew rich and 
powerful. Boy nature was perhaps the same 
in any age, but the wide differences of cir- 
cumstance and discipline ably pictured in 
these books ought to enlarge the minds of 
young American readers, and teach them 
some unreckoned advantages in their own 
lot. The books of these series are sold for 
60 cents each. 


New Books Received. 


From The Macmillan Company, New York. 

Henry Codman Potter. By George Hodges. $3.50. 

The Pilgrim Kings. By Thomas Walsh. $1.25. 

Left Tackle Thayer. By Ralph Henry Barbour. $1.25 net. 

From Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 

The Architecture of Colonial America. By Harold Donald- 
son Eberlein. $2.50. 

The Stirrup Latch. By Sidney McCall. $1.35 net. 

Sunlit Days. Compiled by Florence Hobart Perin. $1.00 
net. 

Democracy in the Making. Edited by George W. Coleman. 
$1.50 net. ; 


The Leadership of Jesus 


CHRISTMAS SERMON BY 
JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE 


For use of Post-office Mission workers and others interested 
No charge of any kind. Address 
Miss L. Freeman Clarke 
Vernon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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THE NEW WORLD 


AND 


THE NEW THOUGHT 


By Rev. James T. Brxsy, Ph.D. 


A volume for thinkers, and a stimulus to thought.—The 
Cleveland Plain Dealer. 

A powerful and convincing argument for the existence of 
the Divine Realities ——The Advance, Chicago. 

“The New World and the New Thought” will dispel illu- 
sions, clear away doubts, and reveal innumerable founda- 
tions for all that is really valuable in religion and in life.— 
Boston Transcript. 

In a series of candid, able, and philosophic chapters Dr. 
Bixby endeavors to demonstrate that for whatever science 
has wrenched from faith she has given her back tenfold. 
His style is terse and strong, his logic sound, and his spirit 
one of dispassionate philosophy.—The Boston Advertiser. 

This book is as instructive as it is interesting. It is 
popular in style, scholarly in treatment, and reverently por- 
trays the new world as seen in the light of the new 
thought and the latest discoveries of science.—The Brook- 
lyn Eagle. 

12mo., 219 pages. $1.00 net; by mail, $1.12. 
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The Dome. 
Margaret. 


Iam a little three-year-old: 

My eyes are heaven, my hair is gold. 
What heaven and gold are, I don’t know, 
But what I mean is, Ma says so. 


Waked by the birdies and the sun, 
Till night I chatter and I run; 
And am so happy all day through 
I make all others happy, too. 


They say my face is sweet and fair 
Beneath the big brown hat I wear; 
Sometimes I stick it with a trim 
Of dandelions round the brim. 


At night when tired my little feet, 
I’m glad my bread and milk to eat; 
In mamma’s lap my head I lay, 
This is the prayer I always say:— 


“Now I lay me down to sleep, 
Father in heaven, take care of me: 

May my sleep be sound and sweet 
And my waking happy be.” 


In bed tucked safe from harm and cold, 
Shadows and slumber round me fold: 
Sometimes I dream that, one by one, 
The brown mice o’er my pillow run. 

—John D. Long. 


The Giving Story. 


There was once a little Prince who had 
everything in the world to make him happy. 
He had a kind father and mother who were 
King and Queen; he had a velvet suit for 
every day in the week and two for Sunday; 
he had a little white pony and a great white 
dog, and so many toys that they filled several 
playrooms. ‘There were ladies-in-waiting to 
tell him stories, and gentlemen-in-waiting to 
teach him to hunt and to ride, and many 
little pages to teach him new games and 
take care of his toys and find them when he 
lost them. 

Yet the little Prince was not happy. 
Sometimes he sat at his window for an hour 
at a time looking down at the brown, wind- 
ing path in the forest that lay just below 
the palace. Here the little children from the 
village played and the Prince liked to watch 
them. 

“The Prince must be ill,” said the King. 
“He plays very seldom now.” 

“He never smiles,’ said the Queen. 
must call the Court Doctor.” 

So the Court Doctor, looking very im- 
portant, came and looked at the Prince’s 
tongue, but all the time the little Prince was 
looking out of the window. 

‘‘See that boy down in the forest; he 
is giving a little girl a ride on his sled, and 
they are carrying home a green hemlock- 
tree that he cut with his hatchet. It will be 
their Christmas tree, won’t it? I wish I 
could go and see their gifts when the tree is 
trimmed,”’ he said. 

The Court Doctor shook his head. ‘‘ The 
little Prince is not in need of medicine,” 
he said. ‘‘What he needs is a gift that will 
give him more pleasure than any gift ever 
gave him before, That will make him quite 
well again.”’ 

It was very near the joyous Christmas- 
time, so every one in the whole Court put 
on his thinking-cap and tried to think of a 
more beautiful gift than any other, which he 
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could give to the little Prince to make him 
happy on Christmas Day. 

The King bought a train of toy cars 
that could run, quite alone, on a set of toy 
tracks, and whenever they passed the little 
signal-stations, red or blue or green lights 
flashed. 

The Queen bought a wonderful toy circus 
in which there was almost every kind of a 
toy animal, and clowns that would jump, 
and doll trapeze-performers, and dolls that 
would walk upon a tight-rope. There were 
other gifts, too: a ball that had a covering 
woven of golden thread, and a white fur 
cloak, and a gold watch with shining jewels 
set in it, and a silver trumpet, and a box of a 
hundred toy soldiers with the officers in uni- 
form like the uniform of the Court, and a 
fairy-book with gilded covers and colored 
pictures. 

All these most beautiful gifts the little 
Prince found when Christmas dawned all 
white and green in the castle. 

He started his cars, but when the little 
signal lights flashed he did not see them, for 
he was looking out of the window and down 
at the evergreen trees in the forest so white 
with snow. He set up his circus, but when 
the toy clowns tumbled merrily over each 
other the little Prince was not watching 
them, He had seen some small footprints 
in the snow path of the forest, and he was 
watching them from his window. Suddenly 
the little Prince called for his own sleigh. 
He carried all his gifts down to it and packed 
them inside it: the train of cars that would 
run alone, and the circus that had jumping 
clowns, the golden ball, the fur cloak, the 
watch, the silver trumpet, the box of soldiers, 
and the book of fairy-tales with gilded covers 
and colored pictures. 

No one saw the little Prince, wrapped in 
his old fur cloak, drive away; every one else 
in the palace was enjoying his own Christmas 
gifts. Presently no one could have seen him 
if he had tried, for he took the road that went 
through the forest, and followed the footsteps 
that he had seen from the castle window in 
the snow. 

He knew whose footsteps they were. On 
and on they led until they stopped at the door 
of a very small house at the edge of the village. 
The little Prince thought that he had never 
seen so small a house in all his life before, 
but he thought, too, that he had never heard 
such happy laughter as came out through the 
cracks in the wall and the keyhole. 

When they opened at his knocking, the 
little Prince saw the same little boy and girl 
that he had seen in the forest, and there was 
the same little green hemlock-tree that the 
boy had cut down. It was trimmed with a 
few gilded nuts and a string of two or pop- 
corn and an apple. 

There were no toys, but the children were 
dancing about the tree as if it shone with a 
hundred candles and were hung with a hun- 
dred toys. 

When they saw the little Prince and 
watched him bring in from his sleigh all his 
wonderful toys, they could not say a word 
for their surprise. 

“Tt is the Prince!” they said. They be- 
gan bowing to him, but he motioned to them 
to stop. 

“T am only a ‘little boy,” he said, ‘‘and 
I have brought you some Christmas toys. 
I will stay and play with you awhile if you 
would like to have me.” 


~~, wee 
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The Prince had never had so splendid a 
time in all his life as he had then, playing with 
the boy and girl in the house that was smaller 
than any he had ever seen in all his life before. 
The boy could tell him about tiny animals 
that lived in the woods and were more 
wonderful than those in the toy circus, and 
the little girl told him fairy-tales that were 
not in any book. ‘The children themselves 
were happier, too, than they had ever been 
before playing with their new toys, and as 
the little Prince watched them he suddenly 
felt as warm and well and merry as if he 
were out in the sunshine of a summer day. 

He still felt happy when he told the children 
good-by and went home. It was the joyous 
laughter of the little Prince that called the 
King and the Queen and all the others to his 
playroom. 

“Which gift is it that has made you well?” 
they cried, and then they looked around in 
surprise, for the Prince’s Christmas gifts 
were not there. ‘‘Where are your gifts?” 
they asked. “ 

“T gave them away,”’ said the little Prince, 
“but I feel as if I had found a gift over there.” 
He pointed to the forest. ‘‘It sings like a bird 
inside me.” 

So they understood about the little Prince. 
He had found on Christmas the gift that is 
best of all,—the gift of unselfishness.— 
Carolyn S. Bailey, in Kindergarten Review. 


A Little Bread-maker. 


Dorothy had good reason for thinking that 
her family was in a sad strait. Her mother 
was ill, and the doctor had said very decid- 
edly that all she needed was perfect rest and 
that that was absolutely necessary. For 
Dorothy’s mother to take a perfect rest 
opened a vista of untold disasters for the 
remainder of the family. They lived in a 
primitive little town where a housewife was 
a housewife, and Dorothy’s mother was a 
notable one. She made the best bread in the 
world, and the serving-maid never did it. 
It was a town where buying bread was held 
to be a badge of shiftlessness, and the only 
baker had very poor custom and deserved no 
better, 

Dorothy wondered blankly what her father 
and her three older brothers would do when 
they saw the article Gretchen, the raw Ger- 
man girl, had made and called bread—dark, 
flat slabs of material that could scarcely be 
cut or bitten; and how could her mother 
rest when she saw such bread brought into 
her room? Dorothy was ten and the most 
petted and spoiled of children, but the horror 
of the situation roused her to action. Her 
mother could not be consulted. Two doors 
from them lived Mrs. Dent, reputed to be a 
cross-grained individual, but an excellent 
cook. 

With fear and trembling Dorothy finally 
present herself at Mrs. Dent’s back door. 

“Dorothy Douglass! Now what be you 
wanting?”’ 

“T want you—to tell me how to make 
bread!”’ gasped Dorothy. 

Mrs. Dent’s difficult features relaxed. ‘‘Do 
tell! Here, child, come right in. If you’ve 
got a good impulse, I’d best foster it! Likely 
it’s the first, and maybe the last. Come— 
there’s only one way to learn, and ae ki! 
doing. ” 

She took a big apron. from somewher 
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_ draped it around Dorothy, obliged her to 


wash her hands at the sink, and had her go 
through all the manceuvers of preparing her 
yeast and setting her sponge. Dorothy was 
more than once on the verge of tears, so 
sharp were Mrs. Dent’s comments and criti- 
cisms, but she gritted her teeth and spurred 
herself on with inward admonitions until the 
ordeal was over. 

“Now, tell me what you did!” 

' Three times Mrs. Dent made her repeat 
what she had done, with no sign of relaxing, 
then untied the apron, instructed her to ap- 
pear the next morning promptly, and dis- 
missed her. 

Dorothy prayed piteously that night for 
courage to face Mrs. Dent again, rather 
doubting that it would be granted to her. 
But she found herself inside Mrs. Dent’s 
kitchen again the next morning, valiantly 
struggling to follow instructions relative to 
getting the flour into the sponge, and endeav- 
oring to repeat satisfactorily what she had 
already done. Later came the kneading and 
the making into loaves, and Mrs. Dent was 
relentless. Dorothy knew one tear dropped 
right on top of a loaf, and she could not see 
how the fact escaped Mrs. Dent. She had to 
repeat her lesson again and was becoming 
wonderfully glib at it. 

At the next trip she had to regulate the 
fire, put in her bread, and Mrs. Dent made 
her stay and watch it, occupying the time by 
having her repeat forwards, backwards, and 
upside down all she knew about bread-mak- 
ing. 

_ “There are lots of ways of making bread, 
but this is a good rule, and if you stick to 
it your bread will never fail you—never! 
Queer your ma never showed you how to 
make bread.” 

“She said I should learn after a while, and 
she hates to have anybody puttering around 
in the kitchen.” ; 

“Certain. Anybody does. But I’ve made 
out to put up with you—turn your bread 
around!” 

When it was done the five loaves were so 
beautiful, such an entrancing brown, such a 
high, rounded shape, so satisfying in every 
way, that Dorothy forgot her misery and 
squealed with delight. Mrs. Dent looked at 
her pupil and at the bread with undisguised 
satisfaction. 

“T’m a good teacher, if I do say it, that 
shouldn’t!’’ and then she made her repeat 
her bread-making lesson twice more. 

“Now, child, I'll give you three of these 
loaves to take home, and you must bake again 
this week at your house and bring me a 
loaf.”’ 

Dorothy promised eagerly, and departed 
with her light bread and lighter heart. 

The gloom that had settled down on Mrs. 
Douglass’s face when the curious cuttings of 
‘read had been brought to her gave way to 
an expression of active horror when she saw 
the fresh, light bread Dorothy brought. 

“Dorothy! Have you been borrowing?” 

“No’m. I made it.” 

“You made it?” 

“‘Ves’m,” her face aglow with excitement. 
Such triumphs come to few.. 

- “Vou made it, Dorothy—you, a mere 
-baby?”’ 

_ “JT did, mamma, truly. Mrs. Dent showed 
‘me how.” — . 
“Well, Mrs. Dent is well able to show you. 


i _ None knows how any better. Dorothy,” 
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solemnly, “‘I shall certainly get well very 
soon. I feel it. This puts new life into me.” 

“T hope you won’t: tell your ma you’ve 
been borrowing bread, Dorothy,” said her 
father, uneasily, at supper, as he promptly 
helped himself to bread, and the boys in a 
great hurry cleared the rest of the plate, be- 
lieving it to be their only chance. 

“T didn’t borrow it.” 

“Neighbors send it in?”’ 

"No, Sit. « 

Mr. Douglass and the boys looked at her 
to explain the riddle. 

“T made it.” 

“Dorothy!”’ 

“T did, papa!”’ 

And then there was some praising done 
that made up for everything. 

Dorothy kept her promise, made a new 
batch of bread fully as good as the first, and 
carried two loaves to Mrs. Dent. That good 
lady made no effort to conceal her pride. ‘‘I 
certainly am a good teacher!”’ 

Dorothy felt as though she could be a 
good teacher herself, and the idea of making 
enough bread twice a week for that bread- 
eating family appalled her; so she took 
Gretchen in hand and, following Mrs. Dent’s 
methods as closely as possible, succeeded in 
teaching Gretchen to make bread that satis- 
fied everybody, thereby winning Gretchen’s 
everlasting gratitude as well. 

“Yes, I’ll be down soon; I feel it,’ said 
Mrs. Douglass. ‘“‘And I'll be right glad to 
have some one else make the bread for a spell, 
too. I always said Dorothy would make a 
good cook if I just let her alone!’’—Jessie 
Wright Whitcomb, in the Congregationalist. 


Dolly’s Wild Animal. 


In spite of her utmost efforts the tears 
would run down Dolly Dimple’s fat little 
cheeks. At times the tears came so fast she 
could scarcely see the blue bowl from which 
she was eating oatmeal and cream. 

To miss the kindergarten was too bad, es- 
pecially as the teacher had promised to teach 
them to make paper baskets. 

That morning mamma, Margie, and Rob- 
ert had left on the early train to spend the 
day with grandma. Nelga, the cook, was 
away on a visit, so Aunt Alice and Dolly 
Dimple were left all alone. This seemed 
very nice and cosy until auntie received a 
message that some friends passing through 
the city would stop off between trains for 
luncheon, so auntie would be too busy to stop 
to take Dolly Dimple to the kindergarten. 
Auntie was hurrying through the room, with 
her hands full of dishes, but, noticing Dolly’s 
tears, stopped to inquire the cause. After 
thinking a moment, auntie said: “‘ Dolly D., 
a big girl like you can surely go alone. ’Tis 
only three squares, and I will telephone your 
teacher to watch for you.”’ 

Dolly jumped up and down for joy. To 
go alone seemed too good to believe. A few 
minutes later she was marching proudly down 
the street with her little basket of luncheon. 

Presently Aunt Alice heard a little sobbing 
cry, and there, huddled up on the front steps, 
was poor little Dolly, weeping bitterly. In 
the midst of her sobs she explained that in 
some bushes on her way she had seen an 
animal with bright eyes and a bushy tail. 

Auntie put on her hat and jacket, and went 


with Dolly for a second look at this frightful | 
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animal. About two squares down the street, 
as they drew near a clump of rose-bushes, 
Dolly began to lag behind, holding very 
tightly to auntie’s hand and pointing with a 
little trembling finger to the bushes. ‘There, 
sure enough, could be seen a pair of very 
bright eyes and a great bushy tail. A mo- 
ment later auntie stopped and picked up— 
what do you think? A beautiful fur boa 
that had been lost by some lady. 

Laughing merrily, Dolly kissed auntie, 
and hurried off to school. 

Auntie at once advertised the lost boa in 
the newspaper, and the next day a lady came 
and claimed it as hers. With the lady came a 
dear little girl, and she and Dolly became the 
best of friends. : 

So Dolly always thought it a very lucky 
day when she found the ‘‘wild animal’’ on 
her way to the kindergarten.— Margaret Alli- 
son, in Western Christian Advocate. 


When the King was a Boy. 


The professor who was the chief instructor 
of the King of Italy during his boyhood has 
made some interesting statements as to the 
method pursued in the education of the prince. 

“The first day I went to instruct the 
prince,”’ says the author, “I was informed by 
those in authority that I was to treat him as 
I would any other pupil, showing him neither 
any undue respect nor any indulgence even 
in trifling matters. For example, if anything 
was needed during the lesson, it was the 
prince who should get it, and not I; and ifa 
book or anything like it were to fall from the 
table, it was the prince who should pick it up.” 

The tutor was sharp in his reprimands if 
the prince slighted his lessons. 

“Your Royal Highness should remember,” 
he said on one occasion, “that the king’s son 
if he is a blockhead will remain a blockhead; 
for in this respect there is no difference be- 
tween him and the son of a shoemaker.” 

At another time the prince asked to be re- 
lieved from exercise on horseback on the plea 
that he had a headache. 

“Tf a battle were to be fought to-day, do 
you think a pain in the head ought to prevent 
your Royal Highness from appearing at the 
head of his troops?’’ asked the tutor. 

The prince rode that day as usual. 


“Describe the hippopotamus,’’ said the 
teacher. ‘‘ The hippopotamus,’’ answered the 
little girl, ‘‘is a very beautiful animal, but it 
is not useful. It is raised only in circuses.”’ 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance to needy children, in their own homes, or in 
homes more or less permanent, according to circumstances, 
which the Mission finds for them. All children cared for 
are in close relations with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Last year the Mission provided 10,467 weeks of care. 

Bequests and donations from adults much needed to meet 
constant demands for service. 

Present, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
Vicz-PresIpent, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Cuirrx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. * 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. : 
Directors: Mrs. Clara B. Beatley. George R. Blinn, 

Lincoln Davis, M.D.. Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 

George W Fox, Nathaniel T. Kidder. Dudley L. Pick- 

man, Jr., Mrs. George T. Rice, William H. Slocum, Rev. 

Sydney B. Snow, Augusta G. Williams, M.I . 

PARKER B. FIELD, GEnggaL SECRETARY, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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A Toast for Higher Internationalism. 


The Panama-Pacific International Exposi- 
tion is now in its closing month. The gates 
will close at midnight on December 4. In 
its architecture, its exhibits, its congresses, 
its embodiment of world progress in the 
peaceful arts, the verdict of the world will be 
that the Panama-Pacific International Ex- 
position marks the greatest epoch for world 
betterment. 

A striking part of the day’s ceremonies 
will be an international toast, typifying the 
world peace, world service, and world pa- 
triotism for which the Exposition has stood 
sponsor during the past year of war and 
turmoil. 2 

The toast will be proposed on the Exposi- 
tion Grounds at noon on December 4. All 
nations, organizations, and institutions par- 
ticipating in the Exposition will be asked to 
join in the sentiment at noon, December 4, 
San Francisco time, so that all peoples and 
practically all nations may join with the 
Exposition in a toast for a higher type of 
internationalism. 

On behalf of the General Conference of 
Unitarian Churches, and by direction of its 
Council, the following sentiment for use 
in these ceremonies at the closing day of the 
great Exposition has been sent by the chair- 
man of the Council, Rev. John Haynes 
Holmes :-— 

‘The Panama-Pacific Exposition displayed 
the oneness of humanity in industry, manu- 
facture, commerce, art, literature, religion. 
Amid infinite diversity of method and ideal 
there stood revealed within the gleaming 
waHs of your golden city that ‘unity of the 
spirit’ which is ‘the bond of peace.’ You 
challenged the horrors of present strife with 
the beauties of future concord. God speed 
the day when the one shall have gone, and 
the other come, forever!” 


Chicago Letter. 


There is a fair sale here of ‘‘ The Organized 
Work of Unitarian Women,” written by Mrs. 
Fifield and completed by her daughter, Mrs. 
King. It is a most interesting and valuable 
addition to denominational history. 

One of the problems that The Alliance has 
had to meet and overcome is the unwilling- 
ness, in some cases, of members of different 
organizations in a society to combine into 
one, with sub-committees. 

At the First Unitarian Society here there 
have been two almost distinct groups of 
women, one active as Alliance women, one 
as a study class. This year Mrs. Frank M. 
Leavitt, the president, is making a supreme 
effort to draw the two groups together by 
the bonds of sympathy and mutual under- 
standing. With this object in view a special 
programme was planned for the first meeting 
of The Alliance in October. Each member 
invited as her guest at luncheon at least one 
member of the study class. The first speaker 
on the programme was Mrs. I. D. Sperling, 
who spoke briefly on the subject, ‘Harmony 
between the Different Branches of the Church 
Organization,” appealing especially to the 
members of the two groups to rally to the 
support of Mrs. Leavitt and to illustrate in 
their attitude toward one another the Uni- 
tarian doctrine of the ‘‘ Brotherhood of Man.” 
Following Mrs. Sperling’s remarks Mr. Puls- 
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ford spoke an hour on ‘‘ The Meaning of the 
Church Services,’”’ emphasizing the thought 
that every service of every kind was primarily 
intended to enhance the quality of life. After 
this joint meeting the study class voted to 
attend the weekly meetings of The Alliance. 
These come in the morning and are followed 
by a lunch, directly after which, at 1.30, the 
study class programme begins. The sub- 
ject this year will be ‘“‘The Philosophy of 
Nietzsche,”’ led by Mr. Pulsford. 

At Unity Church the usual activities 
are in operation. The Men’s Club meets 
monthly with a dinner, and animated dis- 
cussion of a paper following it. ‘This month’s 
meeting was the one meeting in the year 
to which the ladies are invited, and the at- 
tendance was unusually large. Dr. M. H. 
Cazier, one of the trustees of the church, who 
has made an extensive study of diseases of 
the mouth, spoke on “‘ Casting out Devils to 
Health and Longevity.’”’ The Alliance meets 
every Tuesday morning, with a luncheon at 
noon. 

One innovation in the church life is that 
the young women have an informal luncheon 
in the church parlors once a month, at which 
a programme either literary or musical is 
presented. Mrs. George Gaidzik was the 
speaker at the first luncheon. The meetings 
are purposely set on different days of the 
week. The first meeting was held on a 
Thursday and brought out mostly the 
younger matrons, while at the second, held 
on Saturday, business women were in the 
majority. The Young People’s Club held 
its regular literary meeting, November 12, 
and social meetings on November 5 and 19. 
The literary meetings are devoted to a study 
of Victor Hugo’s ‘‘Les Misérables.” 

Unity Church was again included in the 
union Thanksgiving service of the Lake 
View churches. This year it was the turn 
of one of the Jewish synagogues to have the 
service, and the minister of the other Jewish 
congregation, Rabbi Hirschberg, preached. 

The work of the Quincy Unitarian church 
has begun with its usual vigor. The young 
girls have recently organized a new society, 
the ‘‘Nahlat,” that is doing good work ina 
social way, with entertainments for raising 
funds. Four memorial windows are being 
planned, one to be ready before the last of 
December, when the church will hold its 
seventy-fifth anniversary of its organization. 
The usual dinner and fair was held Decem- 
ber 2. The minister, Rev. Lyman M. 
Greenman, is making himself felt in the city, 
as have most of his predecessors. 

The five benevolent organizations have 
joined together and announced that funds 
for distribution among the poor this winter 
shall all be sent to the treasurer of the Quincy 
Welfare Federation, of which Mr. Greenman 
is president, and distributed through that 
organization. This gives him considerable 
outside work. 

Chicago is enjoying the Sunday closing of 
over seven thousand saloons, more than 
even the most sanguine anti-saloon people 
expected. There have been very few efforts 
to violate the law, and in such cases the 
police have been on hand to enforce it. The 
mayor was fortunate in having a chief of 
police and a somewhat reorganized police 
force to carry out his orders. He would 
hardly have started on this course had he 
not been sure of them. : 

One drawback is the State’s Attorney, who 
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blocks the wheels when possible and allows _ 


the saloons outside the city limits to keep 
open all day and all night. The records of 
the police courts show a wonderful falling 


off of arrests for any kind of disorder either 


Sunday or Monday, and the employers of 
large numbers of men’are a unit in their 
testimony to the added efficiency of the men 
and.the decrease in the number of accidents 
on Monday. 

One amusing side of it, only that it is 
pathetic, is that many saloons were doing 
a big business Saturday till midnight, cus- 
tomers carrying bottles and jugs away with 
them (this has been stopped by police), and 
also that a long line of customers- waited 
outside the doors from eleven o’clock Sun- 
day evening for the doors to open at 12.01 
Monday morning. The money the saloon 
men lost the people saved, and the banks tell 
of increased deposits on Monday. As these 
saloons are rarely owned by the individuals 
in charge, but by brewers and distillers, they 
are well able to bear the loss. The twenty 
thousand employees who were given one 
day of rest after all the years of seven days’ 
labor have not been heard to complain as 
loudly over the loss of the one day’s wages 
as was expected. ‘There really was a notable 
increase in church attendance, and the parks 
were absolutely thronged. Some churches 
opened their doors all afternoon and evening 
and will continue to do so all winter. 

The celebration in Chicago of the semi- 
centennial of the organization of the Mary 
Thompson Hospital has called out a very 
general expression of appreciation. It is 
generously endowed and entirely out of debt, 
and does a great work among women and 
children who are its patients. It was organ- 
ized by Dr. Mary Thompson assisted by the 
few women doctors who were practising 
there, and its medical staff has been composed 
entirely of women. ‘The exercises continued 
through the week and consisted in part of 
clinical lectures given at the hospital by the 
regular staff. At the banquet that followed, 
one of the speakers called attention to the 
fact that the women are not yet recognized 
by their co-laborers of the other side of the 
house, though there was much talent among 
them and much good work done by them. 
They reach a larger class of patients who 
would otherwise suffer in silence and without 
help. F. LEB. 


New York Letter. 


All Souls’ Church bravely faced the open- 
ing of the year’s work with both its min- 
isters ill. Dr. Slicer returned early in the 
fall from his retreat in the mountains. Mr. 
Sullivan has been gaining health and strength 
so rapidly that he has announced his return 
to his pulpit on December 5. During his 
absence the following ministers have sup- 
plied the pulpit of All Souls’: October 3, 
Dr. W. W. Fenn; 10, Dr. W. W. Fenn; 17, 
Rev. John H. Lathrop; 24, Prof. K. Lake; 
31, Dr. Francis G. Peabody; November 7, 
Dr. Francis G. Peabody; 14, Dr. J. Estlin 
Carpenter; 21, Prof. K. Lake; 
Roger S. Forbes. 

The Sunday-school reopened on November 


14 with Mrs. Sullivan in charge, as last year. 
The Alliance will meet on the third Wednes- — 
days, Mr. Sullivan continuing a course of — 
lectures carried on for the past two years. 
The Society for the Employment and Relief 
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mand my allegiance and disdain my patron- 
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of Poor Women, also the Red Cross Com- 
mittee, are busily at work, and are remind- 
ing their friends of the need of more workers 
and more money. The Friendly Aid Society 
is to hold its annual fair and dansante at the 
Plaza, December 4, the proceeds to go to the 
support of the Warren Goddard House. To 
compensate in some measure for his enforced 
absence from his people, Mr. Sullivan has, 
through the medium of the weekly calendar, 
sent to them a little sermon touching upon 
vital topics and reminding them of the high 
purposes and spiritual ideals by which they 
are bound together. One of these is here 
given because it is such a magnificent call 
to come out from the fitful and feverish no- 
tions that beset modern mankind to the con- 
templation of sacred and eternal realities:— 


Dear Friends,—Though the few words 
which I crave the privilege of occasionally 
addressing to you in the calendar might well 
be taken up with the domestic needs of our 
own church, and with the spirit in which we 
should meet them, it may not be out of place 
if now and then, even in so brief a space, I 
call your attention to matters of wider inter- 
est and deeper moment. If thus making use 
of this page as a pulpit in miniature be not an 
imposition, I venture this week to advert to 
an opinion which is spreading among us and 
scattering mischief asit spreads. That is the 
opinion that there are no fixed and objective 
sanctities in human life, no lasting and su- 
preme values, no eternal laws and realities 
independent of us and commanding us. 

Thus, for example, it is declared that mar- 
riage and the home are to be regarded as 
purely provisional institutions, holding within 
them nothing at all that is fixed and perma- 
nent. Hence we hear promiscuity exalted, 
and even degrading instances of infidelity are 
praised as romantic adventures. Likewise 
we are told that the idea of country, of patriot- 
ism, is an anachronism; and we have solemn 
decadents in university chairs proclaiming 
that they are not interested in the United 
States as a separate national unit; and that 
they look with languor on the possibility of 
our being overrun, humiliated, even de- 
stroyed by alien foes. And as for God, an 
Infinite Will, uttering its imperative within 
our conscience; an Eternal Good soliciting 
our affections; an Everlasting Truth invit- 
ing our reason to communion with Itself,— 
that is set aside as the chief illusion, and the 
primary obstacle to what is called the free 
fulfilling of ourselves in an open universe. 

It strikes me that we Americans are pecul- 
iarly susceptible to pretentious nonsense. If 
only some academic pundit who may never 
have had five minutes of profound experi- 
ence with his own soul utters one or other 
of these foregoing propositions, we are in- 
clined to troop after him as a paragon of 
modern thought. And, of course, there is 
also something piquant and exciting in throw- 
ing away everything we considered fixed. 
“The United States means nothing to me. 
My country is humanity,’’ sounds grandiose. 
So again, “I worship at the altar of the 
Unknowable”’ is a phrase of epic solemnity. 
And yet again, ‘There is no moral law out- 
side me: I am law unto my own life,’ has in 
it the always savory spice of defiance. 

And yet, dear friends, those statements are 
a poor pretence at wisdom, however weighted 
with heavy words. Our nobility lies in obe- 
dience to our highest and in austere control 
of our lowest impulses. And the obedience 
is put upon us by a law not of our own, but 


of the universe, which has physical law for 
body and moral law for spirit. As well do I 


invent gravitation as the obligation that 
speaks in conscience. Eternal values de- 


2. They it is that are fixed; my response 
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to them, my discernment of them, this it is 
that changes. And finally, these fixed and 
lasting sanctities are embodied in concrete 
fields of duty and opportunity. Duty can- 
not be sacred in general until it is sacred in 
particular. Therefore we owe a special and 
unique fidelity to our own home and hearth, 
our own wife and husband, our own city, our 
own country. And only by faithfulness to 
these localized loyalties can we be faithful to 
all humanity. 

To dismiss these abiding principles and 
natural bases—home, country, moral law, 
God—and to roam about in a world of form- 
less and anarchic sentimentalism is to travel 
the road to decadence and degeneracy,—and 
many there are that go in thereat. Let us 
keep some vigor in our thought, some clear- 
ness in our convictions, and a sovereign fidel- 
ity to the moral decencies and spiritual ideals 
that shine clear on every unspoiled heart. 

Wiri1am L. SULLIVAN. 


At the Church of the Messiah Mr. Holmes’s 
subjects for November were: ‘‘The God of 
Battles, or, The Religion of War’”’; “Why I 
am a Pacifist’; “‘How can Faith survive the 
Darkness of our Day?”; ‘‘Peace at any 
Price.” 


Foreign Notes. 


CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


A number of Unitarian clergyman in Eng- 
land have recently enlisted in the army, 
among them Rev. H. D. Roberts of Liver- 
pool, well known to many of our American 
ministers, and Rev. Lawrence Clare of Bir- 
mingham. 

Rev. Gertrude von Petzold, since 1911 
pastor of a Unitarian church in Birmingham, 
has been expelled from England by order of 
the government. A German by birth, she 
received her higher education in Great Brit- 
ain, graduating from St. Andrew’s University 
in Scotland. Some years ago she applied 
for a change of citizenship to Great Britain. 
As during the interval which was necessary 
to bring about the transfer she made a year’s 
visit to the United States the application 
lapsed. On her return to England she re- 
newed it. The authorities denied it and 
ordered her deportation, solely because of 
her German name and antecedents. Miss 
von Petzold begged to be allowed to proceed 
to the United States. This also was refused, 
and she was sent to Germany. Under the 
circumstances her stay in that country must 
be embarrassing, even if permitted. It was 
her intention when last heard from to pro- 
ceed to Switzerland for study and rest. 

The Christian Commonwealth of London 
states that it has been decided that the new 
Congregational hymn-book shall contain no 
hymns by German writers. This seems to 
us a most unfortunate limitation. Think of 
a hymnal in which the heroic song of Protes- 
tant faith and triumph, ‘“‘A mighty fortress 
is our God,’ words and music both by 
Iuither, is wanting! How bare will Christ- 
mas seem without “‘Silent night, peaceful 
night’?! What a loss to omit Rev. John 
Wesley’s translations of Paul Gerhardt’s 
“Commit thou all thy griefs,’”’ ‘‘Give to the 
winds thy fears,’ and “Holy Spirit, source 
of gladness,” or Tersteegen’s ‘‘Thou hidden 
love of God,” and all the lovely, inspiring 
music by German composers that accom- 
panies these. Even if British wrath against 
Germany be justified, why wreak it on by- 
gone generations of sacred poets innocent of 
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complicity in the present struggle, thus re- 
versing the Biblical injunction and visiting 
the sins of the children on the fathers?. 

Rev. Antony N. Toplisky, our Unitarian 
missionary in Bulgaria; has been summoned 
to the colors. The laws of his country ex- 
empt the clergy of all denominations from 
military service, and Mr. Toplisky, whose 
admirable work among the Macedonian ref- 
ugees three years ago, as the agent of our 
American Unitarian Fund, is remembered, © 
hopes to return speedily to his little congre- 
gation and general humanitarian work in 
Doubnitza. : 

Rev. Gaetano Conte of Florence, Italy, 
has been quite ill, and was to undergo a 
surgical operation last week. We hope soon 
to be able to record his speedy recovery. 

Rev. Mr. Walbaum of Flonheim, Rhein- 
hessen, pastor of the Free Religious congre- 
gations of that district, and editor of a Unita- 
rian journal, is also ill, but writes cheerfully 
from his internment in a German hospital. 

Bishop Joseph Ferencz, head of the Uni- 
tarian churches of Hungary, writes under 
date of October 22, from Kolozsv4r, in grate- 
ful acknowledgment of a gift of money sent 
to his church funds by the American Unita- 
rian Association: ‘‘Although we have had 
to pass through hard experiences, and the 
end is as yet far, we have not lost hope or 
courage, and are now indeed entitled to 
high expectations that, despite our many 
enemies, the victory will be ours. Our sacri- 
fices in treasure and lives have been very 
great. We Unitarians have lost a number 
of our best men, but we shall overcome all 
that if at last our nation and country issue 
from the war gloriously. We hope that new 
life and wonderful progress will then open 
to our beloved Hungary. Although several 
of its members were absent at the battle- 
front, our chief Consistory held a successful 
meeting on the 29th and 3oth of August last. 

“T cannot find words appropriately to 
express how deeply we are touched by your 
great sympathy and brotherly help toward 
our country, our church, and ourselves per- 
sonally. May God bless you all! 

“T am happy to say that thus far none of 
those whom you met here are lost, but we 
paid a very heavy tribute of country people 
and university students. 

‘Accept the hearty greetings of our Con- 
sistory, to which I add my own affectionate 
greetings.” 


The Star Island Rally. 


An exceedingly interesting joint. rally 
in behalf of purchasing Star Island, Isles of 
Shoals, for summer religious conferences will 
be held at Mount Vernon Congregational 
Church, Boston, Saturday, December 4, 
beginning at 11.30 A.M. Luncheon will be 
served at 12.30. Dr. Samuel M. Crothers 
will act as toastmaster, and prominent friends 
of the movement, including Congregational- 
ists who have already made good use of the 
island, will make short speeches. Among 
the speakers will be Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, 
Rev. William I. Lawrance, Thomas H. 
Elliott, Rev. Louis C. Cornish, Lewis Park- 
hurst, William H. Sayward, Rev. J. L. 
Sewall, Rolfe Cobleigh, Rev. Henry F. 
Smith, and others, Letters will also be 
read. Luncheon tickets must be ordered in 
advance from Miss Mary ‘Lawrance, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston; price fifty cents, 
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There is no doubt that this is to be an 
interesting and memorable occasion, and it is 
highly desirable that as many as possible of 
those who appreciate the importance of this 
movement, undertaken under exceptionally 
fortunate conditions, should be present. 


Second Unitarian Church, Brookline. 


In December of 1896 a meeting of persons 
living in the Longwood section of Brookline 
was called to take steps leading to the or- 
ganization of a Unitarian church. It was 
the desire of its promoters to establish this 
church on freer and more democratic lines 
than those usually obtaining in Protestant 
organization. It was to be a family church, 
pews free, subscriptions voluntary, and every 
one allowed to join the organization who 
would subscribe to the fundamental principles 
of the Fatherhood of God and the Brother- 
hood of Man. ‘There was 
to be rotation in office, with 
the fullest publicity, and 
a congregational meeting 
once a year, in which all 
parishioners stood on an 
equal footing. The infant 
society was able to secure 
the use of a memorial build- 
ing on the edge of the Fen- 
way, the Sears Chapel. 
Rev. Edward D. Towle of 
Salem was called to take 
charge. Under his vigor- 
ous ministrations the or- 
ganization grew in strength 
and numbers. From the 
start the society found it- 
self hampered for want of 
a place in which to carry 
on its various religious ac- 
tivities. Accordingly, after 
much discussion, a lot was 
purchased more than half 
a mile away from Sears 
Chapel, at Coolidge Corner, 
a parish house was erected, 
and it was thought advis- 
able to concentrate all 
church activities at this 
one place. In 1907 Mr. Towle resigned. In 
the following spring his successor, Rev. A. W. 
Littlefield, was elected, and after mature 
deliberation the society determined to return 
to Sears Chapel for its Sunday. morning 
worship. This plan of divided centres for 
activity led to practical difficulties. In the 
spring of 1912 Rev.-Mr: Littlefield resigned, 
and in October, Rev. Thomas Van Ness took 
charge. It was resolved to purchase a lot 
at the corner of Sewall Avenue and Charles 
Street, adjoining the parish house, and there 
to erect a meeting-house. By unanimous 
vote of the congregation, the resolution of 
the prudential committee was ratified and 
the committee instructed to obtain plan 
for a church building on strictly Colonial 
lines. 

At the laying of -the corner-stone, on 
Thanksgiving Day, the report of the chair- 
man of the prudential committee, Mr. Free- 
land Jewett, was read by Mr. Alvin S. Dexter; 
an address was given by Mr. J. Randolph 
Coolidge, Jr.; the depositing the records 
and laying of the corner-stone were per- 
formed by Mr. A. D. Case of the building 
committee; Rev. Samuel R. Maxwell ex- 
pressed ‘The Bond of Fellowship’’; and 
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Rev. Thomas Van Ness, minister, uttered the | it is felt, will do much toward cementing the 
The corner-stone was the gift | mew and the old, and in creating a greater 


benediction. 
of Mr. and Mrs. Frank R. Briggs. 

The new building, designed by Edwin J. 
Lewis, Jr., is in the style of the old Massa; 
chusetts meeting-house. It will be of dark 
red brick with white trimmings. The front 
porch with its imposing Ionic colonnade and 
broad steps affords a dignified entrance, and 
a fitting base to the tower, which blossoms 
out at the top into a quaint Colonial landing 
surmounted by a gilded dome. ‘The church 
is entered through a series of connecting 
vestibules; the auditorium is nearly square, 
surrounded on the back and sides with an 
old-fashioned gallery. There is a shallow 
chancel, flanked by the recess organ and the 
minister’s room. The interior is to be 


treated with gray walls and ivory white 
trimmings, a richer note of color being given 
The pulpit, lectern, 


by the red furnishings. 


choir stalls, and communion table are de- 


signed in harmony with the edifice. In the 
basement there will be. a large social room 
and retiring rooms. An underground passage 
connects the new accommodation with the 
present parish house. 


Historic Proclamations. 


The old First Parish Church in Dorchester, 
Boston, is rich in historic documents, many 
being preserved in the Fifield Memorial, in 
the tower of the church. On the Sunday be- 
fore Thanksgiving an exhibit was made on 
the table near the pulpit, which included the 
Proclamation by Gov. Shirley, ‘Captain 
General and Gouvernor-in-Chief over His 
Majesty’s Province of the Massachusetts 
Bay Colonies,” 1742; that of Gov. Francis 
Bernard in 1761, and one by Gov. John 
Brooks in 1817. With these were the origi- 
nal manuscript draft of Gov. Andrew’s 
first Thanksgiving Proclamation, and the 
succeeding Call for Troops to the towns 
of Massachusetts. Exhibits of historic books, 
pictures, and documents belonging to the 
church will be made from time to time, and, 
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interest in the church. 


Department of Religious 
Education. 


Chattanooga, Louisville, and 


Cincinnati. 


WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE, SECRETARY. 


Three churches besides that of Atlanta 
were visited during the recent Southern trip 
of the secretary of this Department. From 
Atlanta he went to Chattanooga, where for 
two days he was able to join in the celebra- 
tion of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
founding of the Chattanooga church. ‘This 
church has never been strong in numbers, 

but has drawn to itself 
> many of the most thought- 
ful persons in the city. 

The minister, Rev. Hal H. 
Lloyd, dispenses with many 
of the usual ceremonials 
of worship and speaks as a 
man face to face with his 
people. The ability to do 
this successfully is perhaps 
the severest test to which 
a minister can be subjected. 
That Mr. Lloyd is able to 
bear this test is an un- 
questionable testimonial to 
the strength of his per- 
sonality. 

One of the pleasures 
attending this visit to 
Chattanooga was in meet- 
ing Rev. Francis M. 
McHale, our devoted “‘cir- 
cuit rider” in Florida, who 
both personally and from 
the pulpit gave an account 
of some phases of his 
interesting work. 

- Chattanooga is one of 
the most prosperous of the 
Southern cities. It is their 
claim that it is the only city in the world in 
which one may build and furnish a house 
complete in which every article has been 
locally manufactured. It is, moreover, as 
all the world knows, a city surrounded by 
magnificent parks, both national and pri- 
vately owned. An excursion to Signal 
Mountain was one of the delights of this 
visit. pap a 

From Chattanooga the traveller went to 


Louisville, where Rev. Maxwell Savage is 
carrying on one of our markedly successful 


church movements. The congregation has — 
grown in a most satisfactory manner, and 
the general outlook for our cause in this city 
is bright. The Alliance courteously post- 
poned their regular meeting one day in 
order to have their assembly at a time when > 
the secretary could be with them. The 
upper room in the vestry was filled to its 
capacity with an audience in which were 
many of the leading men of the parish. 
After this meeting a teachers’ meeting was 
held in the pastor’s study, where Sunday- 
school methods and local problems were — 
considered. ebesadiced tis. aaa 
In Cincinnati there were two churches to 
be visited,—St. John’s (German) Church, and 
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| 
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our own Unitarian church where Dr. Thayer 
has been so long and so acceptably the 
minister. St. John’s Church is outspokenly 
liberal in its theological teaching. The state- 
ment of our faith prepared by James Free- 
man Clarke is conspicuously framed in the 
auditorium, while in the Sunday school the 
publications of this Department are used. 
On the Sunday on which the secretary was 
in Cincinnati he visited St. John’s Sunday 
school, which began at nine o’clock in the 
morning, was taken thence in an automobile 
to the Unitarian Sunday school, whose open- 
ing was an hour later, took part with Dr. 
Thayer in the morning service, held a two 
hours’ conference at St. John’s Church at 
which the ministers and representatives of 
three liberal German churches were present, 
and held a conference in the evening at the 
Unitarian church, where, despite the rain, 
a large company of people assembled, and a 
vigorous and prolonged discussion was held. 
These two churches in Cincinnati are full 
of hope and promise. The German church 
has much the larger constituency. The Uni- 
tarian church, having just called a new min- 


ister to assume the burden which Dr. Thayer 


has so long carried alone, is hopeful of great 
things. Both churches are regularly repre- 
sented in our Meadville Summer Institute, 
so that the Sunday-school workers and the 
officers of the Department of Religious Edu- 
cation are in close touch with each other. 

- Thus closed a tour which for variety of 
interest must long stand forth prominently 
in the traveller’s memory. 


The Young People’s Soils: 
Union, 


Notes from the Field. 


Littleton, Mass—‘'The Conference Com- 
mittee of our Religious Union met and de- 
cided to devote the first Sunday of each 
month to learning about the war in Europe. 
So far we have had our minister and another 
man speak on it. Both have been extremely 
interesting. The second Sunday in each 
month they planned to have union services; 
that is, of the three Protestant churches of 
this town—Baptist, Congregational, and Uni- 
tarian. The third Sunday a leader is se- 
lected; for instance, one night we attended 
a good lecture by a young member of our 
Guild, on Beethoven, the famous musician. 
I spoke one Sunday on woman-suffrage, 
another of our members speaking on the 
anti side, a debate following. If there are 
five Sundays in the month, the fourth Sun- 
day is devoted to the same programme. 
The last Sunday of the month is devoted to 
music. There are many tunes in our church 
hymn-book unfamiliar to us, so we are going 
to try to learn them all. We have held 
a neighborhood meeting at our vestry and 
attended one at Pepperell, a nearby town.” 

Yarmouth, Me.—‘‘ Our Young People’s Re- 
ligious Union, in its effort to assist the parish 
this year, has undertaken to finance the 
building of a new chimney for the church, 
and the work is already in progress. The 
methods of obtaining funds for this under- 


taking are subscriptions through the brick- |. 


card system, and a chimney dance. The co- 


operation: of the townspeople as well as our 
V parishioners is most gratifying.- The’ 
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chimney dance proved one of the most de- 


lightful social affairs of the autumn season, 
and the proceeds amounted to nearly $30. 
Attractive cards printed in brick color were 
issued. As this was the first dance ever 


given in Yarmouth under the auspices of a 


Protestant denomination, we were not sure 


‘that the function would meet with general 


favor; but a large company, including many 
young people from out-of-town, enjoyed an 
evening of rare pleasure, and the party was 
a marked success in every way. The room 
was attractively decorated for the occasion, 
imitations of chimneys being conspicuous 
on the walls, while the stage was adorned 
with potted plants, and pyramids of bricks 
were also used with good effect. ‘The mem- 
bers of the Yarmouth Band offered their 
services to assist the cause. The orders 
were dainty folders in red type, ornamented 
with a miniature chimney on the outer 
cover.” 

Montclair, N.J—‘The first event of im- 
portance was the Hallowe’en party. Ac- 
cording to the custom of the church the 
young people always co-operate with the 
Men’s Club in giving this party, and every 
one looks forward to it with a great deal of 
pleasure. Of course, we had the Hallowe’en 
games—bobbing for apples, the Chamber of 
Horrors, and other diversions. ‘The follow- 
ing day a good many of the young people 
went on a new sort of expedition; that is, 
started right after church in busses and 
automobiles, then walked to the top of a 
high mountain and had supper there, 
returning in time for the evening service. 
The view from the mountain was beautiful, 
and the little trip was so much enjoyed that 
we expect to repeat it in other years. Sun- 
day afternoon last we continued the practice 
we started last year of having a number of 
our young people read a play. Last year 
we read several peace plays which were en- 
joyed by a number of people, and in each 
case we had an informal box supper after- 
ward. The play given Sunday was ‘The 
Melting Pot,’ and we expect to read plays 
on an average of once a month. In addition 
to these separate events an effort. is being 
made to get all the groups of young people 
together.” 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


At the First Church, Eliot Square, Rox- 
bury, next Sunday, Dr. De Normandie will 
give the next sermon upon the Lord’s Prayer; 
subject, ‘‘Lead Us not into Temptation.”’ 


On December 5, at the Sunday vespers 
held regularly in the Second Church, Beacon 
Street, Boston, Rev. Charles Conklin, D.D., 
of the Beacon Universalist Church of Brook- 
line will preach. 


The Cambridge Association will meet 
with Prof. Henry Wilder Foote, host, at 22 
Highland Street, Cambridge, Monday, De- 


cember 6, at 1 P.M. Take Huron Avenue 


car in Harvard Square Subway; get off at 
Sparks Street. 


The Monday Conference of The Alliance 
of Unitarian and Other Liberal Christian 
Women will meet at 25 Beacon Street, Mon- 
day, December 6, at 10.30 A.M. Subject: 


‘references. 
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“The Alliance Endowment Fund.’”’ Speakers: 
Miss Anna M. Bancroft, Miss Lucy Lowell. 
Presiding officer: Mrs. E. E: Allen of Water- 


‘town. 


The Congregational Boston Ministers’ 
Meeting extends a cordial invitation to 
the Unitarian Ministerial Union and Boston 
Association of Ministers to participate in 
their meeting on Monday, December 6, at 
10.30 A.M., in Pilgrim Hall, Congregational 
Building, 14 Beacon Street, Boston. Dr. 
Stanton Coit, minister of the Ethical Church, 
London, will speak on ‘International Ideal- 
ism.’’ Itis hoped many of the Unitarian 
clergy will respond to this invitation. 


At the noonday services in King’s Chapel 
next week the speakers will be as follows: 
Monday, December 6, Rev. Alfred Gooding, 
Portsmouth, N.H.; Tuesday, December 7, 
Prof. Clarence R. Skinner, Crane Theological 
School, Tufts College; Wednesday, December 
8, Rev. Willard Skerry, Central Congrega-. 
tional Church, Boston; Thursday, Decem- 
ber 9, Rev. Harold Marshall, Universalist 
Church, Melrose; Friday, December 10, 
Dean L. J. Birney, D.D., Boston University 
School of Theology. At the services on 
Saturday the programme will be entirely 


musical. 
Churches. 


CHATTANOOGA, —TENN.—First Unitarian 
Society, Rev. Hal H. Lloyd: The church 
celebrated its twenty-fifth anniversary dur- 
ing the period between Sundays, November 
7 and 14. The minister, Rev. Hal H. Lloyd, 
has been there for seven years, and the church 
is built on the spot where the first shell fired 
from Lookout Mountain exploded. It is 


Deaths. 


A MEMORIAL. 


In the loss of a schoolmate and dear friend of many 
years, Sarah Howland Hussey, late of Vineland, N.J., I 
realize the unusual combination of her sterling New Eng- 
land traits of character, her placid Quaker ancestry, and 
her most talented artistic personality. From the ancestral 
environment of the simple life of a Quaker home she devel- 
oped into an artist. In school-days.at the Friends’ Acad- 
emy she always led in the old-time athletic games. She 
was the fastest runner, the quickest wit. Although music 
and decoration were proscribed in her home and meeting, 
she later became a charming pianist and an accomplished 
painter of flowers and decorative art. This temperament 
was always well balanced by fine kindliness, benevolence, 
and truth, which made her life a benefit and pleasure to 
others. Persons of every age were attracted to her, and 
her lovely home was ever open to charity, hospitality, 
and pleasure to those who had less diversion than herself. 
Her life was an example and a blessing to all who knew 
her. 

A simple and sympathetic service was held at her home 
of the past twenty-five years, in Vineland, by Rev. William 
M. Gilbert of the Unitarian church. In his brief service 
he spoke of her many virtues and talents, especially of her 
great compassion for all, even those whose ignorance and 
criminality she deplored. Her nephew, Rev. Alfred Hus- 
sey of Baltimore, conducted the service when she was laid 
at rest with other members of her family in New Bedford, 
Mass. M. E. M. 


SOPRANO, experienced, wishes position in church. 
Address X. Y., care Christian Register. 


ANTED.—Position as housekeeper or companion. 
Experienced. Would take ful! charge. Excellent 
Address K., care Christian Register. 


MEN. Dates wanted by 


AR-PREGLACIAL 
Dean, 197 Cross Street, 


lecturer, Rey. Theo. L. 
Malden, Mags, 


$150 


located in a splendid part of the city, far 
enough from the din and noise of the car 
lines and still near enough to accommo- 
date its members and attendants. A large 
number of other churches are located in the 
same neighborhood and it is well situated 
for its purpose. ‘The membership is made 
up of a solid, substantial class of people who 
are engaged in many kinds of business 
carried on in the flourishing city. The 
mountains which surround the city stand 
as objects of grandeur in their natural state, 
but are also constant reminders of many 
stirring events which took place during the 
Rebellion. Several visitors were there dur- 
ing the week. Rev. William I. Lawrance 
stopped there on his way home from the dedi- 
cation of the new Atlanta church, and 
preached on Wednesday evening. Then 
Francis M. McHale from Florida arrived on 
Thursday and preached on Thursday and 
Friday evenings and again on Sunday morn- 
ing and Sunday evening. He also gave a 
“‘talkette’”’ on Thomas Paine to a young 
men’s class in the Sunday-school. Rev. 
George IL. Chaney, who organized the con- 
gregation, was also there and made a couple 
of short addresses which pleased all. Letters 
were received from distant friends and former 
ministers. Every meeting was full of genuine 
enthusiasm. The church raised a fund of 
thirty dollars, to be donated to the Georgia- 
Florida circuit. It is to be expended in the 
town of Cottondale, Fla., and Mr. McHale 
is to make direct reports of the work at that 
point. ‘The raising of this little fund and 
the prospective use of it in a field outside 
the borders of Chattanooga seemed to arouse 
a fine spirit of enthusiasm throughout the 
whole congregation. Several new people 
added their names to the church roll during 
the meetings, and every one. is filled anew 
with zeal for the cause and the spread of 
liberal truth. Mr. Lloyd is well equipped 
for the work. He is a scholar of wide learn- 
ing and is a strong, healthy man. He has 
taken up the study of law in the University 
of Chattanooga since beginning his ministry 
there and is a member of the Tennessee bar. 
He did this for the broadening culture which 
the study of the law gives a man, and not for 
the purpose of changing his vocation. 


DANVERS, Mass.—Unitarian Congrega- 
tional Society, Rev. Edward H. Cotton: 
On the 18th of November the celebration 
of the fiftieth anniversary of the formation 
of this Society began with a banquet given 
by the Ladies’ Circle to the members of 
the Society. Over one hundred were pres- 
ent. Mrs. Elizabeth F. Hood presided as 
toastmistress. "The president, Miss Mar- 
garet A. Nichols, gave a short and interest- 
ing historical address. Mrs. Amy Wentworth 
Stone and others who. had removed from 
town gave reminiscences of the past. On 
Sunday, November 21, the pastor, Rev. 
Mr. Cotton, gave a sermon for the occa- 
sion, and on Tuesday evening a commemora- 
tion service was-held. Rev: Edward D. 
Johnson of the First Church in Salem gave 
the invocation; Rev. H. W. Winkley, rector 
of the Episcopal church, the dean of the 
Danvers pastors, presented their greetings; 
Rev. William S. Nichols of North Andover, 
one of the early Sunday-school scholars, 
read the historical report, partly from records 
of the Society and partly from the report of 
the clerk, Andrew Nichols, who has kept them 
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continuously for the half-century of its exist- 
ence and felt unable to read them, as mem- 
ories of the early days and the members 
were rushing through his brain. Of the 
twenty-one present at the first meeting for 
the formation, on August 31, 1865, only 
four are living, including one who never 
joined the Society, Mr. Thomas T. Stone, 
who passed his goth birthday on the 17th 
of November, and the clerk and his wife, 
who are not so aged. ‘The five articles of 
the Christian Union were written by the 
first pastor, Rev. Leonard J. Livermore, 
who came from Lexington and remained 
until his death in April, 1886. Forty-six 
signed those articles in July, 1867, and of that 
number only seven are living to-day. Until 
Mr. Livermore came, in April, 1875, many 
distinguished ministers of the denomination 
preached here, among them Dr. James 
Freeman Clarke, Dr. Thomas Hill, president 
of Harvard University, Dr. Andrew P. 
Peabody, Dr. Edward Everett Hale, and Rev. 
Robert Collyer. The Society was legally 
organized in 1867 as ‘“‘The Unitarian Con- 
gregational Society of Danvers,” which is 
the date given in the Unitarian Year Book. 
It is seen by the above record that it was 
very much alive for over two years before 
that date. Unity Chapel was built at the 
corner of High and Porter Street in 1870. 
The pastors or acting pastors have been 
John C. Mitchell, Eugene De Normandie, 
Kenneth E. Evans, Samuel L. Elberfeld, John 
Haynes Holmes, and Edward H. Brenan. 
Edward Howe Cotton, the present pastor, is 
an able preacher, and active in the humanita- 
rian interests of the church and town. 


MONTPELIER, Vt.—Church of the Mes- 
siah, Rev. Lewis C. Carson, Ph.D.: The 
church opened September 5, with the 
newly appointed minister in charge. It was 
a coincidence that the opening service was 
on the anniversary of the death, a year ago, 
of Rev. J. Edward Wright, D.D., minister 
of this society for forty years, and pastor 
emeritus for an additional five years. The 
new minister immediately succeeds Rev. 
Albert H. Spence, Jr., whose resignation on 
account of ill health was accepted last spring. 
The installation will probably take place 
early in December, in connection with the 
observance, postponed from last year, of the 
fiftieth anniversary of the founding, in 1864, 
of the Church of the Messiah as an “‘Inde- 
pendent Religious Society.” The installa- 
tion sermon will be preached by Rev. Louis 
C. Cornish of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, a classmate of Rev. Mr. Carson’s 
at Harvard and a warm personal friend for 
more than twenty years. It is pleasant to 
report that the parish is thriving, the congre- 
gation and the Sunday-school growing in 
size, and the various parochial activities 
in a live condition. The Women’s Alliance 
has issued an attractive programme for its 
year’s work, and the Junior Alliance has 
undertaken to produce a play in December 
in connection with the annual sale. A cos- 
tume Hallowe’en party given by the Junior 
Alliance in the Sunday-school room was 
largely and enthusiastically attended by the 
children of all ages, many coming from other 
churches. Much ingenuity and considerable 
care were spent on the costumes, and the party 
was a decided success, A movement is on 
foot to establish among the young people a 
larger organization which will include both 


the boys and the girls. 
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The average attend- — 
ance (by count) last June (the church was 
closed during July and August), under the 
present minister as supply, was, at church, 
72, and at Sunday-school, 56. The following 
figures show the growth this fall. The 
average for church attendance in September 
was 88, in Sunday-school, 73; for October, 89 
and 84; for November (two Sundays), 102 
and 92. Much credit for the increase in the 
Sunday-school attendance is due to the new 
superintendent, Prof. S. A. Strébeck, in- 
structor in manual training at the Mont- 
pelier High School, and to Mrs. Strébeck, 
who has charge of the kindergarten. Other 
members of the society are also most loyal 
in their co-operation. ‘The minister and his 
wife since they have been in Montpelier have 
kept open house to callers regularly every 
Sunday evening, there being no evening 
service. An invitation is extended from the 
pulpit each Sunday, and the results have fully 
justified the experiment. The society a few 
years ago came into possession of the beauti- 
ful old residence which is now the parsonage, 
located at 148 Main Street, half a block from 
the church, It was in this house that the 
first meetings were held, in 1864, in the in- 
terest of liberal religion, meetings which 
eventuated in the organization of this so- 
ciety. As a permanent memorial to Rev. 
Dr. J. Edward Wright, Mrs. Wright and her 
children have presented to the society Dr. 
Wright’s library of many hundred volumes. 
These books, intended for the use of the 
resident minister of the society, are suitably 
housed at the parsonage. 


RockLianD, Mass.—Channing Church, 
Rev. Arthur H. Sargent: On the 28th of 
October the society held its twenty-seventh 
annual banquet, about one hundred present. 
Dr. J. A. Billings, ably seconded by assistants, 
prepared the banquet, and some of the young 
people of the church acted as waiters. After 
the supper there was speech-making and 
music. ‘The toastmaster, Mr. Gray, took 
for his subject, ‘‘The Trend of the Times.”’ 
This was taken up under the heads: Trend 
of the times in regard to women in public 
life, political affairs, music and drama, educa- 
tion, religion, and judicial affairs. The 
responses were all very interesting, and the 
violin and vocal selections were much en- 
joyed. Mrs. Eliza A. Wilbur, in her eightieth 
year, was guest of honor. She has attended 
all previous banquets. Other guests were 
Rev. and Mrs. E, L. Houghton of Norwell, 
and Rev. W. R. Lord of Dover. Beginning 
the 8th of November the church entered 
upon a series of special weekday meetings. 
They were more successful than even the 
enthusiastic and optimistic pastor antici- 
pated. The first five evenings the ser- 
vices were conducted by the pastor, with 
good attendance each evening. The second 
week Rev. Frank A. Powell of All Souls’ 
Church, Braintree, gave his services. The 
general subject for these meetings was 
“Good News of the Kingdom of God,” 
and the sermons were powerful and con- 
vincing. They should have been heard by all 


the liberals in this vicinity, also by those who : 


do not seem to know just where they stand. 
Still, a goodly number did hear them, despite a 
the fact that an evangelistic campaign is 3 
being conducted by the other three Protes-, a 
tant churches in town, for the month. Among — 
the people of the society there nag 
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_ quite a reawakening. Rev. Fred R. Lewis 
_ of North Easton preached on the evening 
of the 21st. Mr. Sargent is anxious to have 
‘Sunday evening services for the next two 


eas at least. 


ScHENECTADY, N.Y.—AIl Souls’ Church, 


Rev. Addison Moore, D.D.: Dr. Moore’s 
_sermon topics for November included ‘‘ How 
Gods are Made,”’ ‘‘ Peace and Preparedness,”’ 
“History Stranger than Fiction: A Study 
of Present Conditions in the Light of Gals- 
worthy’s Play ‘The Mob,’”’ “‘Inventions and 
Constructive Genius as America’s Reasons for 
The Sunday evening lect- 
ure course which proved popular last season 
On that 
date Dr. Moore began the series of five lect- 


Thanksgiving.” 
was resumed on November 21. 


ures on “Jesus, Historical or Theological,” 
announced as follows: November 21, “Saint 
Paul’s Evidence”; November 28, 
of ‘Acts’ and ‘Revelation’”’; December 5, 
‘‘Evidence of Gospel Narrative’; Decem- 
ber 12, 
December 19, ‘‘ Evidence of Historians.” 


Supplementary Services. 


The committee on supplementary ser- 


vices, appointed by the president of the 
American Unitarian Association, has organ- 
ized with the choice of Rev. William Saf- 


ford Jones of Newport, R.I., as chairman, 


and Rev. Laurence Hayward of Newbury- 
port, Mass.,as secretary. The other members 
of the committee are Rev. Sydney B. Snow 
of Boston, Rev. John Howland Lathrop of 


Brooklyn, N.Y., and Rev. Louis C. Cornish, 


secretary of the American Unitarian Associa- 
This committee will prepare services 


tion. 
for the ordination and installation of minis- 
ters, and for the dedication of churches, 
organs, windows, bells, parish houses, and 


parsonages. ‘These services will be printed 


and be available for the use of the churches. 


The Armenian Relief Fund. 


May I add my word to the appeal in be- 
half of the Armenian Relief Fund? Dr. 


Charles W. Eliot has well said, ‘‘ There is no 
more urgent call to-day upon American sym- 


pathy and compassion.” 
The Turkish government has been carry- 


ing on a systematic extermination of the 
Armenians, accompanied with unspeakable 
cruelties. Multitudes have perished, most 
of whom could have saved their lives if they 
would have renounced Christianity. Many 
others have fled into Russia, Greece, and 
Egypt, escaping with their bare lives. In 
Russia alone there are more than 200,000 
They 
are dying at the rate of hundreds a day, for 


of these refugees, utterly destitute. 


want of food, shelter, and medicine. Tol- 


stoi’s daughter Vera, who has been working 


among them with the Russian Red Cross, 
writes: 
suffering.” 

The Armenians are of the Aryan race, 


and of pure Caucasian blood. They have 


behind them a long history of heroism and 
‘martyrdom. They have an ancient civil- 
ization and a beautiful literature. 

_ Their business talent and energy are pro- 
_-verbial. ‘‘Of all those who dwell in Western 


_ Asia they stand first,” says James Bryce. 


ine calls them ‘“‘the Swiss of the 


“Evidence 


“Evidence of Gospel Symbolism’”’; 


“Never in my life have I seen such 


‘repeated slogan, 
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East.” Dulaurier compares them to the! enforced by arguments based on moral, 


Dutch. Dr. James L. Barton says, “They 
are the Anglo-Saxons of Turkey.’ He adds: 
“T know the Armenians to be, by inheritance, 
religious, industrious, and faithful. They are 
not inferior in mental ability to any race on 
earth. I say this after eight years’ connec- 
tion with Euphrates College, which had 
from 550 to 625 Armenian students, and 
after superintending schools which had 4,000 
more of them.’’ 

At this Thanksgiving season, after we 
have feasted, let us give something to keep 
our brothers and sisters from starving. Con- 
tributions should be sent to Henry D. 
Forbes, National Shawmut Bank, Boston, 
Mass. 

Even a small gift may save a human life. 

ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 

DorcHEstTER, Mass. 


The Tuckerman School. 


The closing hour of Dr. Crooker’s admi- 
rable course on Unitarian doctrine was 
December 1. The lecture was on “‘The Im- 
portance of the Church,” a subject which 
demands serious reflection. Throughout the 
course special attention has been given 
to clear explanation of the fundamental 
doctrines of our faith and to the misunder- 
standing of them which parish workers 
will be likely to meet. From his wide ex- 
perience Dr. Crooker has brought the argu- 
ments most commonly heard and questions 
often met about Unitarian belief. Wise 
suggestions about answering such questions 
have been given. ‘“‘Always with patience 
and tact and with extreme consideration 
and delicacy must doubts and questionings 
be handled. The best answer always is 
living the religious life and so expressing 
in deeds the faith that is held. The con- 
sciousness of God is the tap-root of it all. 
Symbolic ordinances and organizations of 
religion directly or indirectly have reference 
to this God-consciousness; so seek it, culti- 
vate it, express it.” The study of some old 
first parish churches, independently and in 
connection with the Disciples branch Alliance, 
will follow this series of doctrinal lectures. 

Special invitations have been mailed to 
many for the lecture on Saturday, December 
4, by Miss Annie L. Sears on “Religious Ex- 
perience and Ideals,”’ and for Mrs. Marshall’s 
lectures on Saturday, December 11, and 
Friday, December 17, and Saturday, Decem- 
ber 18. The lectures are open to all, and the 
general invitation to attend them is renewed. 


Go to Church. 


The New York Tribune, one of the strong- 
est and most influential of the daily papers 
of the Greater New York, has been publish- 
ing a series of quarter-page advertisements, 
one on each Saturday, designed to suggest to 
its readers the reasons for and advantages 
of church attendance, and each ending with 
the line in bold-faced type, “‘Go ro CHURCH 
To-morrow.” ‘The significance of this series 
is large and its influence will not be small. 
Thousands of the readers of this great 
metropolitan paper have read each week the 
“Go to Church To-mor- 
row,” and even if they have not followed the 
advice they have been led to reflect that 
such advice repeated week by week and 


social, and civic considerations is worthy of 
their consideration. ‘The appeal is made on 
grounds of the benefits derived from the 
worship of God by the men and women of 
this generation and the children in whose 
hearts and hands will fall the heavy burdens 
of the coming generation, and, while we may 
not fully endorse all the arguments used, 
the aim and purpose of these advertise- 
ments is beyond question wise and helpful. 
Especially is it a hopeful sign when public 
secular journals throw the great weight of 
their influence on the side of religion and 
are open and earnest champions of its teach- 
ings. This indeed is one of the most en- 
couraging conditions of the social life to- 
day—that men of clear vision are seeing 
that to the neglect of religion is traceable 
many if not all of the difficulties and bur- 
dens which to-day afflict society. We wel- 


_|come the Tribune and all journals which 


take a similar stand, as allies of righteousness 
and peace among the nations. May their 
exhortations be heard and heeded and thus 
our people be led back to the standards and 
influences which they have too long neglected, 
and our nation attain that moral strength 
and purity which is suggested by the word 
of the wise man of old, ‘‘Righteousness ex- 
alteth a nation, but sin is a reproach to any 
people.” —Christian Intelligence. 


Free Religious Mass Meeting. 


At the Old South Meeting-house, Wash- 
ington and Milk Streets, Boston, on Sunday 
evening, December 5, at 7.30, under the 
auspices of the Free Religious Association 
of America, Rev. John Haynes Holmes, 
president Free Religious Association, will 
speak on “Free Religion and International 
Peace’’; Francis Neilson, M.P., on “‘Indus- 
trial Democracy and Democratic Religion’’; 
and W. Harris Crook of Oxford University, on 
“Rational Religion and the New Crusade.’”’ 
For further particulars and membership, 
address George Grover Mills, Secretary, 
120 Boylston Street, Boston. 


The British Tommy Atkins terms all shells 
“souvenirs.”” These ‘‘souvenirs’’ are, how- 
ever, divided into such classes as “ Will-o’- 


the-wisps,” ‘“‘humming - birds,’ “Sighing- 
Sarahs,” and ‘“‘porridge- pots.” ‘Woolly 
Marias”’ are shells that burst in double 


puffs of white, woolly smoke. “Baby” and 
“‘mother”’ are types of British guns. Bullets 
are “haricot beans.””’ The emergency ration 
is known as the “imaginary ration,’’ while 
barbed-wire entanglements are ‘‘fly-traps” 
and ‘“‘spiders’ webs.” A battle is a ‘“‘show,” 
while an important battle is a “‘ picture-show.” 
To be captured is to be ‘“‘scuttled,” to be 
wounded is to be ‘‘washed out,’’ and to be 
killed is to be “put in a bag.”—New York 
Times. 


MARBLEHEAD 


THE LESLIE 


Just the place to spend your 


WEEK-END 
in quiet, cosy comfort by the sea. 
SPECIAL SUNDAY DINNERS 


THE LESLIE is open ya round: heated through- 
out; private baths. Send for descriptive booklet. 


$152 


Pleasantries, 


“My younger daughter,’’ said Mrs. Twick- 
embury, “is very talented. She can sing 
solos, duets, triplets, or quadroons.”’ 


Pessimist: ‘‘You haven’t had all that you 
wanted in life, have you?’’ Optimist: ‘‘No; 
but I haven’t had all that I didn’t want, 
either.”’—Brooklyn Life. 


A ponderous speaker addressing a Sunday- 
school had occasion to use the word “‘epit- 
ome.” ‘This, he explained to the children, 
was ‘“‘an abbreviated synopsis.” 


“The car I use to-day I’ve been using 
steadily for six years. It has taken me to 
my office in town and back, and it hasn’t 
cost me one cent for repairs yet.” ‘‘What 
a record! What car is it?’’ ‘The street- 
car.’’—Boston Transcrtpt. 


A little three-year-old miss, while her 
mother was trying to get her to sleep, be- 
came interested in a peculiar noise, and asked 
what it was. “A cricket, dear,” replied the 
mother. ‘‘Well,’’ remarked_the little lady, 
“he ought to get himself oiled.”’ 


As a truly polite nation the French lead 
the world, thinks a contributor to a British 
weekly. A Paris dentist’s servant opened the 
door to a woebegone patient. ‘‘And who, 
monsieur,’’ he queried in a tender tone, “‘shall 
I have the misery of announcing?’’ 


An advertisement of a recent sale ran 
thus: ‘‘The choice collection of bric-a-brac 
offered for sale is so unusual that it may 
safely be said each piece in it is calculated 
to create a sensation among people of ar- 
tistic sense. Immediately on entering the 
room the visitor’s eye will be struck by a 
carved walking-stick of great weight and 
beauty.” 


Mrs. Mellen does not wish to offend her 
new cook. ‘John,’ she said to the man- 
servant one morning, “‘can you find out, 
without asking the cook, whether the tinned 
salmon was all eaten last night? I don’t 
wish to ask her, because she may have eaten 
it, and then she would feel uncomfortable,” 
added the good soul. ‘‘If you please, ma’am,”’ 
replied the man, ‘‘the new cook has eaten the 
tinned salmon, and if you was to say any- 
thing to her you couldn’t make her feel any 
more uncomfortable than she is.” 


A PRIMER OF LITERATURE. 


What is the Literature of to-day? 

Fiction. 

How is Fiction divided? 

Into Historical Novels and Nature Books. 

What is a Historical Novel? 

One that shows no trace of History or of 
Novelty. 

What is a Nature Book? 

A volume of misinformation about ani- 
mals. 

What are the best-selling books? 

Those which sell the best people. 

What is a Magazine? 

A small body of Literature entirely sur- 
rounded by advertisements. 

Why is a comic paper so called? 

Because it’s so funny that anybody buys it. 

What is a Critic? 

A Critic is a man who writes about the 
books he doesn’t like. 

What is a Minor Poet? 

A poet not yet twenty-one years of age. 

What is a Major Poet? 

There isn’t any. 

What is a Publisher? 

A man who is blamed if a book doesn’t 
sell, and ignored if it does. 

What makes a book a phenomenal success? 

Much ‘bad, much pad, and much ad.— 
Carolyn Wells, in Metropolitan Magazine. 


The Christian Register 
Our National Societies, 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 
tos South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and 376 Sutter 
Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 2 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, establishes 
and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in building 
necting loser’, publishes books, tracts, and devotional 
works. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Lewis 
G. Wilson. 
_ Address contributions to the Treasurer, Henry M. Will- 
iams, Esq. 


Unitarian Sunday School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 

Incorporated in 1885. The active work of the Society 
is carried on by the Department of Religious Education 
of the American Unitarian Association. 

President, Rev. William I. Lawrance. 

Treasurer, Rev. Frederick M. Eliot. 


The Alliance of Unitarian Women. 


Organized in 1890. 

-Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
ti churches for missionary and denominational 
work. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Mrs. Caroline S. 
Atherton, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, 11 St. John Street, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


Organized in 1896. 

Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 
hi Address correspondence to the Secretary, Miss Grace R. 

orr. 

_ Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1866. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to 
give addresses on various phases of the temperance ques- 
tion. 

Address correspondence to the President, Rev. Edgar 
S. Wiers, Montclair, N.J. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles 
H. Stearns, 265 Harvard Street, Brookline, Mass. 


General Conference of Unitarian and 
Other Christian Churches. 


Organized in 1864. It meets bienially for the purpose 
of strengthening the churches that unite with it for more 
and better work for the kingdom of God. 

é President, William Howard Taft, LL.D., New Haven, 

‘onn. 

Vice-Presidents: Hon. Adelbert Moot, Buffalo, N.Y.; 
Hon. Hugh McKennan Landon, Indianapolis, Ind.; Hon. 
Horace Davis, LL.D., San Francisco, Cal.; Hon. Charles 
A. Murdock, San Francisco, Cal.; F. A. Delano, Chicago, 
Ill.; W. Loud, Montreal, Can. 

General Secretary, Rev. Walter F. Greenman, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., to whom all correspondence should be addressed. 
Treasurer, Percy A. Atherton, 53 State Street, Boston. 

Committee on Fellowship.—Executive Committee: Rev. 
Leon A. Harvey, New York, N.Y.; Rev. Ernest C. Smith, 
Chicago, Ill.; Rev. Charles T. Billings, Lowell, Mass. 


National League of Unitarian Laymen. 


Organized May 25, 1909, “to bring the men of the sepa- 
rate churches into closer acquaintance, co-operation, and 
fellowship.” = 

Honorary President, Hon. William H. Taft. 

President, Charles E. Ware, Fitchburg, Mass. 

Vice-Presidents: Charles W. Ames, St. Paul, Minn.; 
Cyril H. Burdett, New York City; Hon. Horace Davis, 
LL.D., San Francisco, Cal.; Hon. Duncan U. Fletcher, 
Jacksonville, Fla.; Milton T. Garvin, Lancaster, Pa.; 
Milton F. Hersey, Montreal, Can. 

Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. Elmer S. Forbes, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass., to whom all correspondence should 
be addressed. 

Field Secretary, Samuel B. Nobbs, Marlborough, Mass. 


Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice. 


Organized in 1908, “‘to provide a fellowship for united 
action against all forms of social injustice, and to sustain 
one another in the gee of our religious ideals to the 
needs of the present day.” ; 
hig Rev. Alson H. Robinson, Newton Centre, 

ass. 

Honorary Vice-Presidents: Rev. John Haynes Holmes, 
Rey. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, Rev. Wilham M. Brundage, Mr. 
John Graham Brooks, Mr. Charles Zueblin. 

Address correspondence and send contributions to the 
Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Frances M. Dadmun, 27 Linnean 


Street, Cambridge, Mass, 
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Of Underground Refuse Disposal 
Keeps your garbage out of sight 
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A Fireproof Receiver for ashes, sweepings and oily 
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er Our Underground Earth 
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polluted water. 
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Sold direct. Send for catalogue. 


C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr. 
19 Farrar St., Lynn, Mass. ~ 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
PRINTERS  —_{’ 


272 Congress Street, Boston 


Antique Viewsotye 
Towne of Boston 


BY 
JAMES H. STARK 


“Some of the views are taken from 
engravings now exceedingly rare, and 
all of them have an historical value.’’ 


LARGE QUARTO, 378 PP. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


For Sale by GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


Educational, 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL — 
Each girl’s personality observed and developed. 
Write for circulars. ;, , 
West Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. a q 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 
Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 


deme, agricultural, commercial, and domestic atts subjects: 3 


All that is promised in the catalogue is faithfully { 
Low charges. Scholarships. He dOtsevd 
PROCTOR ACADEMY = 
ANDOVER, NH. 
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